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REQUENTLY buyers are compelled to sac- 
rice one virtue in a motor car in order to 


secure another. But in the famous “Wolverine 
ight” you get everything—power, speed, strength, case of 
riding, economy and beauty. 


The Ferro-Jackson Fight cylinder motor gives power, flexible, 
smooth-flowing power, that will speed you up to a mile a minute or 
better. This is the first valve-in-the-head Eight. It is a marvel of 
accessibility and simplicity. Owners average 17.7 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline. 


Full elliptic springs, front and rear, secure remarkable ease of 
riding. No car at any price is easier riding, perhaps only one other 
car equals it. We emphasize this feature and you will appreciate 
why we emphasize it if you will ask the Jackson dealer to give you 
a demonstration. 


Write for the handsome new catalog printed in three colors 


Choose from these five naied styles 


Five-Passenger Touring Car . , ‘ ; . ‘ , $1395 

Two-Passenger Roadster . ‘ ; . $1395 

Four Passenger Cruiser, Sniiedinn five wire witeiails ‘ . $1495 
(Wood wheels $100 less) 

Five-Passenger Sedan (Demountable Top) including regular top $1605 

Seven-Passenger Springfield Sedan ‘ - ‘ 2 $2095 
All prices f. o. b. faatery 


Jackson Automobile Co. 
1357 East Main Street 
Jackson, Michigan 
Wolverine Eight, Four- 


Passenger Cruiser 


——_ 
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i the new White motor, four cylinders 
accomplish the result of two or three 
times this number. Performance is even 
more satisfactory because of greater free- 
dom from complications and is indefinitely 
maintained at its best by the simplicity and 
ruggedness of four-cylinder construction. 


Bodies by Leon Rubay 


&> 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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of binding. 


The End of the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
printed on genuine India paper 





We have now so few sets left and these are going so o fast, 
that there is no time to write for information.; 


THEREFORE—In order that everyone may make sure, before 
ordering, that he will find the Encyclopaedia Britannica useful, we 
have arranged with merchants in 305 cities to show sets in each style 


Go TODAY to the store in your city, listed on this page 
or page opposite, and examine the volumes. Makecertain 
that the Britannica will prove useful and helpfulto you and 
then ORDER AT.ONCE. 





For each set that we can deliver we could sell ten if 
we could get them. BUT—twoessentials for making genu- 
ine India paper—_flax from Belgium, Germany or Ireland 
and Russian hem p—are absolutely unobtainable. 


When the last set is sold you will not be able to buy a set at any price. 


sale of the new 


Is Here 


On May 26th (possibly earlier) the last remaining 
set of the ‘‘Handy Volume’’ Issue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, printed on genuineIndia paper, Will be sold. 


















If you cannot go to one of 
these stores, use the “Reserve” 
Order Form on next page. 


Alabama 
BYRMINGH 6 26— Doak 


Dept. of 
veman, Joseph Loeb 


MOBILE-—L. Hammel Dry Goods 

Co., 7-15 8. Royal St. 

MONTGOMERY—Montgomery Fair 
Arizona 


PHOENIX—Adams Pharmacy, In 
the Adams Hotel Bldg. 
Arkansas 
FORT. SMITH—Arthur H. Morrow, 
715 Garrison Ave. 
LITTLE ROCK—Allsopp & Chapple, 
307-309 Main St. 
California 


LOS ANGELES—A. Hamburger & 
sons, Inc., Broadway, 8th & Hill 
ts. 


OAKLAND—K ah n’s, 
16th—San Pablo 

SAN DIEGO— Holzwasser, 
Broadway at 6th 


SAN FRANCISCO—The 
aoe: Sutter, Grant Ave. 


Broadway— 
Inc., 


White 
& Post 


SAN JOSE—Winch & Marshall, 80 
8. First St. 

SANTA BARBARA-—J. A. Walton 
Co., 819 State St. 

STOCKTON—Tredway Bros., 516 E. 
Main St. 


Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS— 


Hardy’s 
PUCEBLO- ; 


Pueblo Store Co. 


Connecticut 
BEDGEE roar Chamberlin & 
arose 
HAR FORD— nee. Allen & Co., 


ne 


NEW BRITAIN. Dickinson Book 
Store, 169-171 Main St. 

NEW HAVEN—The Henry A. 
Beebe Co.. aN “4 St. 

N al LONDO Solomon, 44 


ain St. 
NOKWICH—Porteous & Mitchell Co. 
WATERBURY—Davis & Nye, 114 
Bank St. 
Delaw 
WILMINGTON ay my 
Son, 421 Market St. 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON—S. Kann Sons & 
Co., 8th St. & Penn’a Ave. 


R. Butler & 


Florida 
JAC KSONVIL JLE—The H. & W. B. 


Dre 
Georgia 
ANTA—Cole Book Co., 8 
AT ites St. 
AUGUSTA—J. B. White & Co. 


MACON—Wood-Peavy Furniture Co. 


SAVANNAH—Leopold Adler, Dept. 
Store. 
Idaho 
BOISE—Golden Rule Store 
Illinois 
AURORA—M. C. Sawyer, Fox & 


Water Sts. 
BLOOMINGTON—W. B. Read & Co. 
CHICAGO—The Fair, State, Adams 
& Dearborn Sts. 
DANY ALS. ~ Woodbury Book Co., 
25-7 N. Vermilion St. 


Illinois—Continued 
DECATUR—Linn & Scruggs Dry 
Goods & Carpet Co, 
BiAin Rennes Bros., 160 Chicago 


EVANSTON—Rosenberg’s 
CA SEG temvle & Carroll, 


fi St 
JAC gy My Lane’s Book 
Sto West State St. 
JOLIEP—Joliet Book & Stationery 
Co. N. Chicago St. 
KANKAKEE— Kankakee Book 
MOLINE—Carlson Brothers, 417 15th 


PEORIA—Jacquin & Co., 321 Main 
UINCY—Halbach-Schroeder Co. 


— FORD—Ashton Dry Goods 
ROCK LAND The Stationery 
Shop, 118 18th 
a” RI GFIELD- Coe Brothers 
Book Store, 5th & Monroe 
Indiana 
ge Fair Department 
ELKHART— Co. 


EYANSVILLEThe Party Shop, 311 
GARY—"Tribe of K,” Inc., 676 


Broad ON, 

HAMMOND—Summers' Pharmacy, 
Hohman St., near State 
INDIANAPOLIS—The Kautz 8ta- 


tionery Co., 116 N. Pennsylvania 


t. 
MUNCIE—W. A. McNaughton_Co. 
gg ey Bros., Book 


hop. 729 Main St. 
sou H BEND—The Herr & Herr 
Co., 111 W. Washington Ave. 


Indiana—Continued 


TERRE HAUTE—A. Herz 
VINC ta, ~~ & Kra- 
mer, 3d & Main Sts. 


low 
BURLINGTON—John Boesch C 
a Napa BLUFFS—Joe Smith & 
DAVENPORT—E. M. White, 406 


rady St. 
DES MOINES—Younker Bros., Inc. 
FORT DODGE-—Gates Dry Goods 


0. 

KEOKUK—Ayres & Chapman 
MARSHALLTOWN—Mc Bride & 
Will Drug Co., corner Main & 
Center Sts. 

OTTUMWA-—Parks Drug 8Store, 


corner Main & Court Sts. 
SIOUX CITY—Anderson Furniture 


Co. 
WATERLOO — Warwick’s Book 
Store, 208 E. 4th St. 


Kentucky 
COVINGTON—The John & Cop- 
pe Co., Madison & 7th Aves 
L ‘athe a "gue ff K. Stewart Co., 


4th St. 
OWENSBORO_Gant’s Book Store 
PADUCAH—Wilson’s Book Store, 
36 Broadway 


NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche 
Co., Canal & Dauphine Sts. 


Maine 
AUGUSTA—J. Frank Pierce Store 
7 “¥ = F. C. Cunningham, 


Ma 
LEWISTON B. Peck C 
PORTLAND—Loring, Short & Har- 
mon, 474 Congress St. 


land 
BALTIMORE—The Norman Rem- 
in AU Co., 38 N. Charles St. 
oy BERLAND—White & Ankeney, 
. Centre St. 


Massachusetts 
ATTLEBOKU—Allen’s Put & Sta- 


tioner 1 oeoee, 65 Park 
a Moe aly H., Newall, 220-224 


t. 

BySTUNF. B. Clarke Co., 26-28 
BROCK TON-—James Edgar Co 

* — omen 5 
FALL NUVER- R. A. McWhirr Co., 

165-193 8S. Main 
af be <4 ies Morris Store, 15 
GLOUCESTER — Alar. Bigelow & 
jouw 


Washburn, Inc., Gloucester Store 
HAVERHILL Simonds & Adams, 
42-4 Merrimack St. 


HOLYOKE—The Fitsgerald Book & 
Art Co., 19% Hi 


LOWELL G Fringe & Son, 
106-8 Merrimac k 3 


LYNN—The Bauer’ Co., 33 & 
35 Ce ntral $ uare 
NEW BEDFORD—The Star Store 


eee Bon Marche, 
at ADAMS—The Boston 


Sto 
NORTHAMPTON—A. McCallum & 
PITrgrieLD— T. Cooney, Jr., Mil- 


ler Bl 
SUMELVILLE—Gordon’ s Depart- 
t Store, Union Square 
SPRING FIELD~ Meekins, Packard 


Wheat, Inc 
TAUNTON Peck. -Leach Furniture 
Ww ian "1 LD—Joseph F. Geehern, 


we 
THAM—Clifford 8. Cobb Co. 
WORCESTER —Denholm & McKay 


Michigan 
apatan~ Swift's Book Shop, 2 
ee St., _ * 
ALPE EN AC. R. tw J 
pATTLG CREEK usher & 
Co., 12-14 Main se est 
BAS I —Wilton & Mack, 28 
DETROIT—John V. Sheehan & Co., 
-262 Woodward Ave. 
bg a. E. Carlton & Co., 510 


w St 
GRAND RAPIDS— E. Higgins Co., 
138 Monroe Ave. 
JAC KSON—Hyndman & Way, Main 
& Mechanic Sts. 
KALAMAZO O — Geo. MeDenald 
Dru Co. =, wate & Burdick and 113 


LANSING—Dancer-Brogan’ 

MUSE EGON Brundage Drug Co., 
%_W. Western Ave 

PORT eo a Mil David Mac- 


935 Military St. 
SAGINAW. J. E. Anderson, 119 8. 
Jefferson Ave. 


Minnesota 
a a tee way Drug Store, 331 


Ww. 
MINNEAPOLIS Edwin R._ Wil- 
liams Stationery Co., 415 Henne- 


Ave. 
st” PAUL—St Paul Book Ex- 
change, 9 E. 6th_St. 
WIROMA—Ehe Williams Book 
ore 
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Missouri 
SPRINGFIELD—BLrownie Book & 
Sta. Co., 37 South St. 
ST. LOUIS—Buxton & Skinner Ptg. 
& Stat’y Co., 36 N. 4th 


Montana 
AB AOS "ps — Post Office News 
Sta: oach & Smith, Props. 
BILLINGS McDowell Co., 112 
North Broadw 
BUTTE-—I » Uttice News Stand, 25 


Ww. Sy 
HELENA—The New York Store 
MISSOULA The Office Supply Co. 
Nebraska 
LINCOLN—Miller & Taine 
OMAHA—J. L, Brandeis 


Nevada 
RENO—Mott Stationery Co., 133 
Virginia 
ew Hampshi 
= _ 3 Goodman’s Book 
Store Hanover St. 
NasvA~ —Philip Morris & Co., 83 


New Jersey 
ATLANTIC CITY—R. T. Chapman, 
1404-1406 Atlantic Ave. 
BAYO roo eeheeits 
Broadway & 2u 
oS MDEN-Iieakiy en. , 532-4 Fed- 


ral St. 
ELIZABETH— Goerke-K 4 s ch Co., 
Broad & West Jersey S 
HOBOKEN— The Lining ‘Biore, 412- 


4 Washington St. - 
JERSEY CITY—VPerlmutters, 175 
Newark Ave. 
a of a F. Mulligan, Inc., 
NEW BRUNSWICK— —W. R. Reed, 
eorg' 
PASSAIC— 
and _ Jeffer: 
PATERSON 


Bros., 


Stemmerman Co., Main 


son 
—Quackenbush & Co. 
PERTH AMBOY—Albert Leon, 
Corner Smith & State Sts. 
TRENTON—Clayton L, Traver, 108 
8S. Broad St. 
New York 


ALBANY . olin Pipers Book 


Sto St. 
AMSTERDAM “Seely Conover Co. 
ans aa es Colwell, 9% 


BINGHAMTON—Hills McLean & 
Haskins, Court & Chenango 
BUFFALO—The Wm. Hengerer Co., 


457-471 ae St. 
Goodridge, 18 E. 
Market St. 


CORNING—L, T. 

ELMIRA — ge treevey - Sleght-De- 
Graff Co 3 E. Water St. 

TRAC AS “ine. Corner Book Stores, 


JAMES TrOWN Frank Marvin Clark 
LocKPORT—A. J. Laux Co., 4 
Pine 8t. 







MIDDLETOWN—The Book Shop, 

55 North St. 

MT. VEuNUN—Genung, McArdle 

& Campbell 

NEWBURGH—George W. Green, 
Water St. 


NEW YORK—Gimbel Brothers, 324 
St., Broadway. St. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 69% 
Fifth Ave. 
Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway 
NIAGARA FALLS— ~Niegare Dev 
oods Co., Inc., 114 Fails St. 
OGDENSBURG—Nathan Frank’s 
Sons Dept. Store 
OLEAN—The Cramer Lynch Co. 
PLATTSBURGH—A. Sharron, 98-102 
Margaret St. 
POUGHEESPSIE—Lachy, Platt & 


ROCHESTER —Scrantom, Wetmore 
& Co., 21-23 State St. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—Robson & 


ee 

SCHENECTADY—The Wallace 
Company 

SYRACUSE — Wolcott’s 
White Memorial i 
derbilt Square 

7—s— G. V. 8S. Quackenbush & 


UTICA Grant’s Book Shop, 127-9 


WATERTOWN — Sterling’s Book 
Shop, 111-113 Washington St. 
YONKERS—Biber Bros., Inc., 46 
Warburton 


North Carolina 
CH ARLOTTE- Prockmann & Co., 


22% 8. Try t. 
RALEIGH_ “Jenne E. Thiem, 125 
Fayetteville St. 
WILMINGTON—C. W. Yates Co. 
North Dakota 
FARGO—Peterson & Goldsmith, 70 
Broadway 
GRAND FORKS-—-R. B. 
Co., The Ontario Store 


Bookshop, 
Building, Van- 


Griffith 


Ohio 
ALLIANCE—Valentine’s Book & 
Wall Paper Store, 420 E,. Main 
AGBEABULA~Cosk’s Drug & Book 


Cc AMBRIDGE — The Potter-Davis 


CANTON—The News Pachengs, 223 
Tuscarawas St., Wes 


est 
CINCINNATI-—Stewart & Kidd Co., 
121 E. 5th St. 


CLEVELAND—Book and Art Ex- 
change, Taylor Arcade 
COLUMBUS—Green - fores, 

Chestnut & High S 
DAYTON_itike-Kumler Co., N. W. 
corner Main & 
EAST LIVERPOOL ~The Sloan-Bu- 
chan Co., 519 Washington St. 
ELYRIA—Central Book Store 
HAMILZON— The Forbes & Todd 
217 High bt. 
LANCASTER-L ancaster Book 
nop. 5, HA O’Grady & Co., 120 
ro 


LORAIN Eldred & Co., 534 Broad- 
MIDDLETOWN—Johnson Drug Co., 


= y-— “om A. L. Norton Co., 
26 Arcad 

PIQUA Ren kin & Zimmerman 
STEUBENVILLE—The Hub 
TRO eoweemer’s Drug Store, 


YOUNGSTOWN — ae Book 
Store, 20 W. Federal 


Ae cody 


NID—E, H. Naylor 
GOTiRiE Gey iy. King & Co. 
McALESTER—McAlester Book & 
yore Co., 10 E, Choctaw 
SHAWNEE—The Public Drug Co. 
a CITY—Westfall Drug 


204-206 W. Main St. 
TUBA. Palace Oftice Supply Co., 
410 S. 3 St. 


Corner 


fain 


Ore 
PORTLAND— The. 4 K. Gill Co., 


3d Sts. 
sALEM~ ie *W. & M. L. Meyers 
Pennsylvania 
ALLENTOWN-—H, Leh & Co. 
LTOO Stationery 
‘ALLS ~Reeder’s Book 


BRA SDF ORD— — Barney Gosterty 
sa alee 8s Book Store, 103 8. 
ain 


Cc he ary =Syenese Stationery Co., 

CONNELLSVILLE— Jay C. Stauffer, 
106 N. Pittsburgh St. 

EASTON—Nixon’s Book Shop, 240 
Northampton St. 

ERIE—Trask, Prescott & Richard- 
son Co.. State at 9th St. 

CReUaS—A. E. Troutman 
0. 

HARRISBURG—Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart 

LANCASTER—The Donovan Co. 


Pennsylvania—Continued 
SHAMOKIN—Bee Hive Dept. Store 
WEST CHESTER—Fath’s, 22 N, 

High St. 


WILKES-BARRE—MacWilliam’s 
WILLIAMSPORT—Horace Y. Otto, 
Market Square Book Store 
YORK—Barnhart’s Book Store, % 
W. Market St. 
Island 


Rhode 
NEWPORT—Carr's, Daily 
PAWTUCKET—A. A. Lupien, 2 
Broad St. 


News 


PROVIDENCE—The Boston Store, 
239 Westminster St. 
WOONSOCKET—Harris & Mowry’s 


South Carolina 
CHARLESTON—Louis Cohen & Co. 
COLUMBIA—The State Book Store, 

State Bidg. 

South Dakota 

ARBRDEEY ~The Baltebury Book 
Store, Main St. & 3d A 

SIOUX FALLS-The Cataract Book 
& Stationery Co. 


Tennessee 
wa Bry - Block Mercantile 
Co., Main St. & Jefferson Ave. 


NASHVILLE Presbyterian Book 
Store, 415 Church 


Tex 
oy oe E. "Keller, 716 Con- 


gress 
BEAUMONT—E. Szafir & Son Co. 
DALLAS—Hargreaves Printing Co., 
1012 Elm St. 
EL PASO—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
FORT WORTH—The Fair 
GALVESTON — Ohlendorf’s Book 
Store, 2015 Market St. 
HOUSTON Tesla Pillot Co., 409 


WACO—Goldstein-Migel Co. 


Utah 
OGDEN—Bramwell Book & Station- 
ery Store, 2362 Washington Ave. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Sunday School 
Union Book Store, 44 Kast on 

South Temple. 


Vermont 
BURTSRSTON—The W. G. Rey- 


RAND r* ua Tuttle Co, ll & 
13 Cent 


isin 
LYNCHBURG—J. IV’. Bell Co., Inc., 
816 Main Bt. 
a ~ Ay tara Freeman, 304 


Peeeaune-t. 8. Beckwith & 


cmon The Bell Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., 914 E. Main St, 


Washin 
ABERDEEN—Benson Office Supply 
Co., Wishkah & H Bt. 
BELLINGHAM— a T. Mathes Book 
Co., 110 W. Holly St. 
EVERETT—The Gent Leader Dry 
Goods Co. 
SEATTLE—Lowman & eatent Co.. 
First Ave. & Cherry St. 
SPOKANE—Kemp & Hebert 
TACOMA—Cole-Martin Co.. 926 Pa- 


cific Ave. 
WALLA WALLA—The Book Nook 
West hd 


CHARLESTON — The 8. 
Moore Co., 118 Capital St. 


alata — Zenner-Bradshaw 
WHEELING 


Spencer 


—Stone & Thomas 


Wi i 

APPLETON—The Pettibone Pea- 
body Co. 

a eeeteam On the 


EAU CLAIRE—Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co. 

FOND pv. LAC—J. W. Burnton 
Book Sto 

JANESVILLB as, 
Sons, 12 8. Mai 

MADISON University Co-operative 
Co., 504-8 State St. 

MARINETTE— at pesere Drug 
Store, 1904 Hal ve. 

MILWAUKEE Gimbel Brothers 


OSHKOSH—Hurn’s Book Store, 147 
Main St. 


getnetiant & 


SHEBOYGAN—City News Depot, 
809 N. 8th St. 
SUPERIOR—Russell Bros., 1128 & 


1130 Tower Ave. 
RACINE-—S. H. Vite, 504 Monu- 
ment Square 


WAUSAU—Winkelman’s D e p t. 
Store 
Wyoming 
CHEYENNE~—Klein’s Music & Sta- 
tionery Store, 202 W. lth St. 
a vena — Jackson Stationery 


Canada 
BRANDON, MAN.-—I. 8. Jory, 817 
Rosser Ave. 


eT ae tae ONT.—E. B. Cromp- 
Co 
CALGARY, ALTA.—Young & Ken- 
nedy, Ltd., 715 First St., West 
EDMONTON, ALTA—A. H. Esch 
& Co., Ltd., Jasper Ave. at 104th 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Walker’s, 
417-419 Victoria Ave. 

HALIFAX, N. §8.—Nova Scotia 
Furnishing Co., Ltd., 72-76 Bar- 
rington 8 

BAMILTON. ONT.—Robert Duncan 

& Co., James St. & Market Square 

KINGSTON, ONT. — The College 
Book Store. 160 Princess St. 

LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—The Red 
Cross Drug Book Co., Ltd, 

LONDON, ONT.—Hay’s Stationery 
Store, 173 Dundas St. 

MpsTEBAL, Q U E. — Goodwin's, 


MOOss JAW, SASK.—Robinson, 

McBean, Ltd. 

NEW WESTMINSTER, B._ 0.— 
New Westminster & Fraser Valley 
Dept. Store 

OTTAWA, ONT.—James Hope & 
Sons, Ltd., 61-463 Sparks St. 

PETERBORO, ONT. — Trebilcock 
Bros., 417 George St. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—John E. Walsh, 
Reg’t’d, 11 St. John St. 

REGINA, SASK.—Canada Drug & 
Book d, 


Co., 
8ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—Mc- 
—Saint John News 


Laren & Co., Ltd. 
8ST. JOHN. N. B 

Co., 22 Canterbury St. 
SASKATOON, SASK.—J. F. Cairns 


SHERBROOKE, QUE.—Ansell’s 


Drug Store 
SYDNEY, N. 8.—Crowell’s, Ltd. 
TORONTO— jek ings & Co., Ltd., 
4 to 12 College St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—O. B. Allan, 
* Corner Granville & “Pender Sts 


If you cannot go to one of the above stores, but know 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica will be useful to 
you, sign and mail this Reserve Order Coupon today. 


LEB ANOR=3 l’s New Store, 
ype: Cumberland 8t., ns 
pome. dg. 
MeKEE PORT—J. D. O'Neil Co. 


MBADVILUE Ballinger & Siggins, 
he vary Store 
NEW LE—New Castle Dry 
Good 


“bo. 
NORRISTOWN—Warner's Dept. 
ore 
of Ro * sed K. George, 224 
PHILADELPHIA—Gimbel Bros., 
9th & Market Sts. 
PITTSBURGH—Joseph Horne Co., 
enn & 5th Ave. 
POTTSTOW N—Chas, J. Custer, 206 
High St. 
READING— Lord age. 


& G 
Sq. be ween 4th & 5th Sts 
sc ANTON. Hagen & Wagner Co., 


Penn 


205-7 Washington Ave. 








‘¢ 


Please reserve 
cyclopaedia Brit 
I enclose $1.00 
which I agree to 


Name. 








SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Illinois 


dy Volume” En- 
ine India paper. 
me an order form 
turn immediately. 





Street and Number 





City 





P. O. Address 





bh-17 
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CHANDLER 


HANDLER power is power on the hills and 
mountain sides ; it is power in the mud and 
sand. 
Four years of skilful and conscientious manufac- 
turing effort have developed and refined the 
Chandler motor to a point approximating perfec- 
tion. Chandler owners long ago named it The 
Marvelous Motor, and now, more than ever be- 
fore, it is the wonder Six, powerful, flexible and 
enduring. On high gear and without apparent 
labor it pulls the hard, steep grades and winding 
hill roads where other motors shift to second. 







Four-Passenger Roadster, $1305 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 
B. Cleveland 


All prices F 


Chandler Power IS Power 


FIVE PLEASING TYPES OF BODY 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


SIX $ 





In crowded traffic it responds to every demand. 

On open roads it answers every call for speed. 

The Chandler motor is a fact-motor. 

What any Chandler will do every Chandler 
can do. 

The Chandler Company has never built a special 
demonstrating car. 

The Chandler Company has never furnished to 
any Chandler dealer a special gear ratio. 

Every Chandler is a demonstrator. 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Limousine, $2605 






Write us today for catalog and booklet “See How the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars.” 


This booklet tells how other medium-priced sixes do not check with high-priced cars. 


New York Office: 1700 Broadway 


Wrile today, and see your dealer. 


CHANDLER, MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Address Dept. F. 







Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 











—_ 
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The Dndenendent 


Founded 1848 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Founded 1857 
Incorporated with The Independent May 22, 1916 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Founded 1880 
Incorporated with The Independent June 1, 1914 











The Independent is owned and published by the 
Independent Corporation, at 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, Karl V. S. Howland, president; 
Frederic E. Dickinson, treasurer; Hamilton Holt, 
editor: Harold Howland, associate editor; 
Edwin E. Slosson, literary editor. The price 
of The Independent is Ten Cents a copy; 
Four Dollars for one year. Postage to foreign 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.75 extra; to 
Canada, $1 extra. Writers who wish their articles 
returned should send stamped and addrest enve- 
lopes. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or 
gmon-return of manuscripts. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. Entered 
as Second Class matter at the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Ottawa, Canada. Copyright, 1917, by The 
Independent. Address all communications to The 
Independent, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Founded 1904 as Suburban Life 


Published monthly on the twenty-fifth of the month 
by the Independent Corporation, with ample 
and authoritative articles and service covering 
many phases of countryside living. The price is 
Twenty-five Cents a copy; Three Dollars a year; 
Fifty Cents a year extra in Canada; One Dollar a 
ear extra in foreign countries in the Postal 
nion. Address all communications to The Coun- 
tryside, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


—= 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


MAXIMILIAN HarpDEN—A league of na- 
tions is on its way. . 

E. H. Fornusa—The great majority 
of cats are “out nights.” 

FRANK CRANE—If you are not curious 
it is a sign that you are stupid. 

JAMES J. CorBETT—Most boxing bouts 
are little more than stalling matches. 

AMBASSADOR GERARD—You can’t get lib- 
erty unless you do something to get it. 

GERMAN MINISTER OF MUNITIONS 
Groner—The worst enemies are among us. 

SENATOR BRANDEGEE—Must we get off 
the face of the earth; lie down and curl up? 

Pror. GeorceE B. Foster—Religion is 
intrinsically a relaxation from overstrain. 

Rospert FE. Speer—Those of us who 
were not born with a cross must find one. 

CHARLIE CrHAPLIN—Perhaps the audi- 
ence doesn’t know why it laughs, but I do. 

Paut N. MiivKov—Our revolution was 
the shortest and least bloody of any in his- 
tory. 

Lorp NorTHCLIFFE—To pretend that the 
war can be won by the submarine is pre- 
posterous, 

EucEnE V. Ders—It is better to live for 
your country than to die for Rockefeller 
and Morgan. 

CorNELIUS VANDERRILT—Huge armies 
have not saved Russia or France from 
being invaded. 

Lorp Curzon—The Germans will not 
succeed in starving England or her Allies 
into surrender. 

Dr. Hann, leader, Reichstag Conserva- 
tives—Germany’s future is a future of 
battle and conquest. — 

RicwarD LE GALLIENNE—Our immortal 
bodies seem but imperfectly tempered to 
bear the celestial pressure. 

CHANCELLOR VON BETIMMANN-HOLLWEG 
—Wo to the statesman who does not rec- 
ognize the signs of the times! 

Hereert C. Hoover—The relief commis- 
sion has only thirty vessels. It should have 
seventy to feed Belgium alone. 

PreMieR T..ovyp Grorat — America— 
after great patience—decided it wns no use 
to wave a neutral flag in the shark’s teeth. 

Joun DD, Rockerer_er, Jr.—It is re- 
greéttably true that there are enpitalists 
who regard labor as their legitimate prey, 

Ep. THlowke—I have dined at many fa- 
mous places in many parts of the world, 
but the Child’s Restaurants suit me best 
of all, 


Linttan Russeri—Tt may seem a bold 
and indelieate comparison but people who 
spend their time in ferreting ont the busi- 
ness of other people are buzzards. 

I.£0 Teovircu Totstoy—I predict that 
when Germany attempts to invade Russia 
from the Baltic, Sweden will join Germany 
in an attempt to capture Petrograd. 


Dr. DERNnURG—We demand that where 
all give the same and the utmost, political 
injustice, social inequality and out of date 
castes be thrown overboard as quickly as 
possible, 

Horatio PARKER—The greeny delight 
which flows from our finest modern oboe 
is no more like the stolid scarifying 
squawks of the early Victorian instruments 
than strong brandy is like maraschino. 











What to Read 
about Russta 












Daily and uncensored despatches are 
of course what we wish to read about 
the youngest republic. But since these 
are out of the question, the best we can 
do is to find books that show conditions 
up to this year, and articles upon the 
present situation by those whose knowl- 
edge of Russia ‘as it was gives them 
some clue to the real meaning of the 
scant news that now comes to us of 
Russia as it is. 


Russia and the World, by Stephen Gra- 
ham. (Macmillan Company, New York, 
$2.) Published early! in the war, the fruit 
of long knowledge of the land and the peo- 
ple, this is a most sympathetic description 
of Russia and her problems. | 


- Russia in 1916, by Stephen Graham. 
(Macmillan Company, New York, $1.25.) 
Shows many of the changes war had 
brought up to last summer. Slight but based 
on three seasons’ personal observations. 

Russia and Democracy, by G. de Wessel- 
itsky. (Duffield & Co., New York, 75 
cents.) A clear, brief explanation of the 
historical and economic grounds for the 
long standing hatred of the Russian peo- 
ple for Germany and the Germans. 

The Russians, by Richardson Wright. 
(F. A. Stokes Company, New York, $1.50.) 
The correspondent of the New York World 
and the London Daily Press covers a broad 
field, and answers more of the questions 
Americans are asking than do most books 
on Russia. 

Field Notes from the Russian Front. 
(Scribner, New York, $1.50.) Russian 
Campaign, April to August, 1915. (Scrib- 
ner, $2.) Russian Advance. (Doubleday, 
Page & (Co., Garden City, New Yor 
$1.25.) These three books by Staaley 
Washburn, correspondent at the front, 
cover the work of the Russian army up to 
September of last year. 


Ideals and Realities in Russian Litera- 

ture, by P. A. ’ 
New York, $1.50.) More informin 
more interesting than studies by foreign 
critics, is this history of Russian writers 
by a Russian. 

Siberian Eavile System, by George Ken- 
nan, (Century Company, New York, 2 
vols., $6.) The work that first told the 
world of the iniquities of the Russian 
autocracy. The prisons of Siberia were still 
unchanged ‘when, last month, the revolu- 
tion opened their doors. 

Life Story of a Ruasian Ezile, by Marie 
sulin (Century Company, New York, 
$1.50.) The autobiography of a peasant 
girl who threw the bomb that killed a mili- 
tary governor. Shows of what mould are 
the men and women who have brought 
about the Russian revolution. 


Sweet Scented Name, by Fedor Sologub. 
(Putnam, New York, $1.50.) A group of 
recent newspaper stories that show what 
Russian folk like in the daily paper. 

ArTICLES. Independent, March 26. 1917 
(Freeing Russia, G. J. Sosnowsky.) April 
2, 1917 (Zemstvo Russia, S. N. Harper). 
National Geographic Magazine, March, 
1917 (Russia’s Democrats, Montgomery 
Schuyler). Outlook, March 28. 1917 (Vice 
tory of the Russian People, George Ken- 
nan.) May 2, 1917 (The New Russia, 
B. Shatzky.) North American Review, 
April, 1917 (New Russia, G. Borgan.) 
May. 1917 (Russia and the Revolution, 
Charles Johnston.) New Republic, April 
7, 1917 (Russian Democracy, L. 8. Fried- 
land.) Review of Reviews, April, 1917 
(Russian Revolution, I. D. Levine.) 
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A Sensible Car for Now— 
GRANT SIX 








$875 





OR the average man the Grant SIx is now the sensible car to 
buy. It affords the essential qualities of a good motor car witha 
minimum investment and at minimum operating expense. 


The Grant Six is a good looking, full powered full-sized five 
passenger car. It meets the demand of business and professional 
men for a car of befitting quality but without unnecessary extrava- 
gance. It is sturdy and dependable. Its reputation for economy is 


unrivalled. Twenty miles per gallon of gasoline, 900 miles per gallon 
of oil, are average records. 


The power ratio to car weight, one horsepower for each 110 pounds, 
is among the highest in the light six class. This is the secret of 
GRANT Six performance, which has never been equalled by a car of 
its price. 

This season’s production will be 20,000 cars. It will pay 
you to make careful comparison of GRANT S1x value 
and performance before buying any car. 


There’s a Grant dealer near you—Look him up. 
GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 
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E should begin sending fighting men to 
France immediately, and continue to send 
them in increasing numbers until the war 


is won. 

France has made no false representations and has hesi- 
tated at no sacrifice. She is far spent, but she keeps up the 
heroic fight without cessation. When, therefore, France 
says that she needs American soldiers and needs them now, 
it is our duty to take her at her word. Marshal Joffre has 
brought this word and it is enough for us to know. 

There should be no display, and no consideration of 
personal ambition in meeting this duty. We should not wait 
until the big army that is to be raised by conscription is 
ready. No part of that army will be ready in any compre- 
hensive sense of the word until it has been for some months 
in contact with actual war conditions at the front. All that 
can be done here in a preliminary way is to instil the rudi- 
ments of drill and discipline, and arm and equip. That pre- 
liminary "preparation has already been applied to many 
thousands of national guardsmen. These men can be for- 
warded, a few thousand at a time to receive their further 
hardening back of the battle lines, and the stream can be 
broadened from month to month. 

The psychological effect of the landing of American 
soldiers in Europe, of which much has been said, will not 
he unimportant, but it must not be thought of as the chief 






HE measure for compulsory military service which 

has received the approval of Congress exempts no one 
on the ground of conscientious scruples except the few 
who belong to religious organizations which make opposition 
to war an article of their creed. Needless to say, this will 
leave subject to the draft many young men who have op- 
posed our entrance into the Great War and are still per- 
plexed as to their duty in time of war. Perhaps a word of 
friendly counsel may prevent some of these young men from 
resisting the operation of the law before they have clearly 
understood the situation that now exists. 

Before Congress declared war it was your right as a citi- 
zen to exert your personal influence in every legitimate way 
to prevent your country from making what you felt to be 
an unwise decision. The constituted authorities of the na- 
tion, deriving their power from the will of the majority, 
decided to enter upon the war policy which you opposed 
and there is no possibility of that decision being soon re- 
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consideration. Our men are needed at the front not pri- 
marily to carry banners and to inspire, but to fight. France 
and Great Britain will give the last men they have, but 
they have not enough. It is for us to pour in tens of thou- 
sands, then hundreds of thousands and if at last it is neces- 
sary, millions of men to bring this conflict to an end which 
shall be overwhelming and final. It must be a conclusion 
the nature of which the dullest mind in Central Europe 
can never misunderstand or question, to the end of all time. 

It is true that military operations can constitute only 
a part of the tremendous task that we have undertaken. 
We must send mechanics by thousands. We must send food 
by hundreds of thousands of tons. We must send other 
supplies in endless variety. We must build thousands of 
ships. We must patrol the seas, convoy fleets, and destroy 
submarines. We must build aeroplanes and train and send 
aviators. We must give money without stint. But not for 
a moment may we assume that all of these things together 
discharge our obligation. War is fighting, and we must 
fight. The more swiftly and heavily we fight, in addition 
to doing all the other things that we must undertake, the 
sooner the war will be over and the more surely will the 
security of the civilized world be achieved. 

Get the troops ready. Equip and arm them rapidly. Get 
them to France. Do it swiftly, continuously and persist- 
ently. That is the business in hand. 


versed. Therefore, the question of peace or war no longer 
exists and an attempt to revive it is as impossible now as 
an attempt to change the issue of the battle of Waterloo. 
The question of peace and war has been settled, battle has 
been joined, and the only possible present issue is, who 
shall win the war. Or, in other words, you can do nothing 
to prevent a war with Germany which has already occurred, 
but you can do something to prevent a victory over Ger- 
many which has not yet been achieved. 

It is true that we honor Chatham and Burke for uphold- 
ing the cause of the colonies against the British king, and 
that today we applaud Liebknecht’s bold stand against the 
Kaiser’s policy. The Independent has never taught the 
Prussian doctrine that obedience to the State comes before 
every other duty. In certain extreme cases it might be right 
to resist a military law, just as it might be right to resist 
a fugitive slave law or a law punishing heretics with death. 
But to justify such resistance on the ground that you think 
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a law or policy merely unwise or mistaken is an insult to 
democracy; it implies that a majority of your fellow citi- 
zens cannot legislate unless you approve. In time of war this 
is the test: do you wish to have the enemy win the war? 
If you do, you are at least consistent in your faith. If not, 
you are hardly acting conscientiously in obstructing the 
conduct of the war by your Government. 

In the cases where we approve or condone continued 
opposition to war after it has once begun, it is because the 
conscientious objector does think it would be better for the 
world if his country should lose. Burke did not merely dis- 
like the attempt to coerce the American Colonies, he re- 
joiced to see them resist. Liebknecht is distinctly a pro-Ally. 
Of course, such men are technically traitors, but they may 
be justified by a higher loyalty than that to the State. But 
can that be the case with you? Do you really, as a convinced 
pacifist, wish the most aggressive military machine in the 
world to triumph over our good-natured, tolerant, pacific 
democracy? Even if we are wrong in resenting the murder 
of our citizens on the high seas, is the murderer more right 
than we? Would you rather have the future map of Europe 
drawn up by Hindenburg than by Wilson? If you can an- 
swer all these questions in the affirmative, then only you 
may be justified in refusing to serve your country’s cause. 
But in that case you are not a pacifist. You are an apologist 
of tyranny and an ally of militarism. You are the sort of 
man who would write in hearty commendation of the late 
lamented Duke of Alva’s benevolent rule over the ungrate- 
ful Dutch provinces. 





THE DIPLOMATIC GAME 


HE announcement in the newspapers that Mr. Bal- 

four has brought his bag of golf clubs with him 
to America is more important than it seems. It is an 
indication—not as it might be interpreted by the thought- 
less—that he is going to waste his time in idle amusement, 
but on the contrary that he means business. If chess is the 
pastime of the strategist, golf is the sport of the statesman. 
The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, in discussing the character 
and career of Sir George Buchanan, the British Ambassa- 
dor to Petrograd, explains his success in getting the Rus- 
siuns to unite with the British by his passion for golf, “if 
one can speak of passion in connection with this cold game 
of meadow billiards.” The Hamburg paper analyzes the 
theory of it with true German thoroness: 


Golf is a recreation which seems inseparable from English 
statesmanship. All eminent Englishmen of the day are, or were, 
olfers—to mention only Lloyd George, Asquith, Balfour, and 
itchenen, The conditions in which this rather tiresome game is 
played do really produce the qualities necessary for any states- 
manlike or diplomatic work. 

Golf requires the patience of an angel, superhuman endurance, 
and an equable temperament. One must be able to keep cool in 
order to keep on beginning over and over agnin attempting to 
get the ball a stage further. One strikes a thousand times in 
vain in the air, and ninety-eight times out of a hundred the 
treacherous ball goes an inch to right or left just before it reaches 
the goal. Golf teaches one to endure, to keep one’s eye upon the 
ball, to direct one’s attention to nothing but the goal. Silent, 
tough, resigned, unbroken, in the heat of summer and the cold 
of winter, the geod golfer walks round his field, keeps his eye on 
the ball, and steers for his goal. 


President Wilson is also a golf player, and we presume 
that many a knotty problem in international relations will 
be worked out on the Washington links. 

President Roosevelt preferred the livelier tennis, and 
while he was volleying over the net at Baron Speck von 
Sternburg he was outwitting Germany in the Pacific and 
Carribean. Roosevelt and Wilson; tennis and golf; both 
games are good; both temperaments are needed. 


PEACE IN WARTIME 
HERE is a curious passage in L. P. Jack’s volume of 
war essays, “From the Human End,” that is worth 
quoting just now: 


I believe that the war has brought to England a peace of mind 
such as she has not possest for generations. This statement, } 
should like to say, is not an experiment in paradox but a sober 
statement of a psychological fact. It is, to some extent, a persona) 
confession ; but one which I should not dare to make were there 
not abundant evidence of its being a common state of mind, In 
spite of all we have suffered and have still to suffer: the loss of 
our friends and kinsmen; the awful anxieties for those at the 
front; the knowledge of the immense miseries of the nations at 
war; the grave uncertainties of the future—in spite of this, and 
all else in the catalog of evils, I am convinced that the mind of 
England is much calmer than it was before the war. To judge by 
my own observation, I would say further that the calmest people 
are precisely those who have suffered, or stand to suffer, most; 
or else they are the people, of whom the soldiers at the front are 
the chief, who are making the greatest exertions and facing the 


greatest sacrifices in the common cause. That element of “poise” . 


u life, which Matthew Arnold valued so highly, has become ap 


actual possession of millions in whom twelve months ago it war 
utterly lacking. 


It seems a strange phenomenon, one we could hardly have pre 
dicted in advance of its actual appearance, and to those who hear 
of it from afar perhaps incredible. And yet it is nothing more nor 
less than the peace of mind which comes to every man who, after 
tossing about among uncertainties and trying his hand at this 
and that, finds at last a mission, a cause to which he can devote 
himself body and soul. At last he has something to live for; and 
tho the living may be hard and costly he makes no complaint; 
all that is well repaid by the harmony which comes from the 
unitary aim of his life. It is so with nations, England 
spending her money, and knowing for what she spends it, has 
more peace of mind than England making her money, but in grave 


doubt and uncertainty as to the social and individual uses to 
which it will be put. 


It must have seemed to many Americans who read this 
passage a few months ago that the distinguished Oxford 
philosopher was indulging in one of his puzzling paradoxes. 
But already we begin to realize its truth. The action of 
Congress in declaring that Germany is at war with us 
brought to our minds a certain sense of relief which 
was felt even while we realized the added anxiety and bur- 
den it laid upon us. The strain of indecision was relaxed. 
The effort to maintain neutrality and inactivity in the midst 
of the world conflict was abandoned. The direction, if not the 
path, of duty was suddenly revealed to each of us. The 
minor annoyances and petty ambitions of our common life 
were reduced to their real insignificance by the majesty of 
our national resolution. Tho we have not really entered upon 
the war yet it is already apparent that in sharing the dan- 
gers of the belligerent peoples we shall also receive a share 
in the spiritual blessing that has been bestowed upon them, 
the blessing of peace of mind. 

oo 


YERBA MATE 

N such books of South American life as White’s “E) 

Supremo” and Hudson’s “The Purple Land” maté drink- 
ing fills as much space as beer drinking in stories of 
Germany or tea drinking in stories of Japan. These rap- 
turous descriptions of the unfamiliar beverage arouse the 
reader’s thirst, and if he is not satisfied with printer's ink 
he may seek to buy a sample at his grocer’s. He is likely to 
be disappointed, for the cup—or rather the gourd—that 
cheers but does not inebriate the southern half of the hemi- 
sphere is almost unknown in the northern. There are, how- 
ever, a few enterprizing dealers who handle yerba maté, tho 
—shame on them—they put it in Oriental packages with 
the picture of a pagoda on one side and a geisha girl on 
the other. 

This gives the impression that yerba maté or so-called 
“Paraguayan tea” is a surreptitious substitute for tea in- 
stead of a rival, having, indeed, some points of superiority 
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over either tea or coffee. It contains less than a tenth as 
much tannin as tea and 2.5 per cent of the alkaloid, thein 
or caffein, in place of the 4.5 or more in tea. It is therefore 
less hard on the stomach and less likely to form a habit 
than is common tea or coffee. A free bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union of Washington describes the method of 
preparation. 

As its name implies—yerba maté, the gourd-herb—is 
steeped in a gourd and the South American custom is to 
suck it thru a silver tube or bombilla, but a teapot and tea- 
spoon do just as well. The beverage is agreeable to most 
people at first taste, tho some dislike the smoky flavor, 
which comes from drying the leaves over open fires. Any- 
way, it is worth trying, and it costs only 25 cents per half 
pound package. 

Drink America first. 


THE NICARAGUA CASE 
HE Colombia case is still before Congress, and it is 
hard to see how it can ever be satisfactorily settled 
since it has been causing increasing irritation on both 
sides for the last thirteen years. The Nicaragua case is 
likely to cause us still more trouble in the future unless we 
settle it soon. 

The two cases are alike in origin. When we concluded a 
treaty with Panama in 1903 for constructing a canal, Co- 
lombia considered her rights infringed. When we concluded 
a treaty with Nicaragua in 1916 for constructing a canal, 
Costa Rica and Salvador considered their rights infringed. 
Colombia asked to have the question referred to The Hague 
Court, but since the United States declined to consent to 
this the case could not be carried to the Court nor could the 
Court act on its own initiative. 

But Central America is in a different situation. The five 
republics have a Central American Court of Justice for the 
purpose of settling disputes among themselves, and to this 
Costa Rica and Salvador appealed. This court was estab- 
lished by the convention signed at Washington in 1907, 
and it is well known that our Government took an active 
part in the movement that resulted in its formation in the 
hope that it would put a stop to the frequent revolutions 
on the Isthmus. The United States is bound in honor to do 
what it can to sustain the Court. If it breaks down in this, 
its first important case, the cause of international arbitra- 
tion will be seriously discredited. 

As the matter stands now Nicaragua refuses to acknowl- 
edge the right of the Central American Court to pass on the 
validity of her treaty with the United States. As quoted in 
the official report of the Court published in the supplement 
to the American Journal of International Law for January, 
1917, the Government of Nicaragua says that: 

It does not, and cannot, admit the unrestricted power that the 
Court arrogates to itself to take cognizance of all the differences 
that may arise between the Central American states, because 
nothing that affects the sovereignty and integrity of the five 
republics is involved in the treaty stipulations; because no nation 
on earth would submit to the arbitrament of strangers its security 
and preservation ; and because the powers actually conferred upon 
the Court do not extend to controversies that arose prior to the 
conventions. 

Confronted by this refusal of Nicaragua to acknowledge 
its jurisdiction in the case, the Court could only confess its 
helplessness to the world and proceed to adjudicate the cases 
on ex parte testimony in the absence of the defendant and 
render a verdict by default in favor of Costa Rica and 
Salvador. 


We shall not here attempt to determine the merits of the 
case. Central American diplomacy is as much of a puzzle 
as the Schleswig-Holstein question. We cannot blame Nica- 
ragua for being unwilling to submit the treaty to the Cen- 
tral American Court, for the Court was packed against her 
in advance. Nicaragua’s northern neighbors, Salvador and 
Honduras, are just as much opposed to the treaty as her 
southern neighbor, Costa Rica, for they also claim rights 
in the territory covered by the proposed canal or its ter 
minal harbors. Guatemala sympathizes with them, so as we 
might expect the Court stands four to one against Nica- 
ragua. 

The United States, which has the greatest interest 
in the proposed canal, would not have a chance to present 
its side of the case before the Court of Justice. 

The United States is thus placed in an embarrassing situ 
ation. Our Government would of course dislike to see the 
Central American Court of Justice discredited, yet on the 
other hand it cannot be expected to support Costa Rica, 
Salvador and Honduras in their efforts to overthrow its 
treaty with Nicaragua. We have agreed to pay Nicaragua 
$3,000,000 under the treaty of 1916 for the right to con- 
struct a transisthmian canal, and it begins to look as tho 
we ought to begin work on it soon. The Panama Canal has 
been closed most of the time since it has been “open” and 
even now is not safe for the passage of our fleet. The war 
has shown us the importance of interoceanic communica- 
tions, and two canals would be more than twice as good as 
one for defensive purposes. The experts of the Third Canal 
Commission estimated that a canal thru Nicaragua could be 
constructed in ten years and would cost $200,000,000. The 
Panama route was chosen in preference because it was sup- 
posed to be $58,000,000 cheaper and capable of being made 
at sea level. 

But the Panama Canal, even with locks, has cost us 
$400,000,000 and Congress is considering the proposal 
to pay out $25,000,000 more to Colombia to clear up 
our title. With the experience gained at Panama and with 
more efficient methods of excavating, we could reduce the 
cost of construction considerably. 

But whether we wish to begin work on the Nicaragua 
Canal now or not, it is important that we hold our option 
and not leave it open to be grabbed by whatever country 
has the power after the war. It is also important that we 
gain the good will of the chain of little republics running 
down the isthmus, for only thru them can we have a rail- 
road connection with Panama. The alienation of even such 
tiny states as Costa Rica and Salvador is more dangerous 
to us just now than the alienation of such a vast empire as 
Russia or China, for any harbor on the Central American 
coast may harbor submarines or give supplies for sea raid- 
ers. It pays to keep on very good terms with one’s neigh- 
bors. 

Our Government would not willingly infringe upon the 
rights of the tiniest state. The Senate added an amendment 
to the Nicaraguan treaty expressly declaring that it was 
not “intended to affect any existing right of any of the said 
named states.” This points the way to a solution of the 
difficulty. 

Let our Government open negotiations with Salvador 
and Honduras over their claims in the Bay of Fonseca 
and with Costa Rica over her claims in the San Juan River. 
If an agreement can be reached with them, we could enter 
upon the construction of the Nicaragua Canal with a clear 
conscience and an unclouded title. 
































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The French 
commis- 
sioners, hav- 
ing determined to “see America first,” 
left Washington for an extensive tour 
in the eastern and middle western 
states. On Sunday, April 29, the Brit- 
ish and the French commissioners vis- 
ited Mount Vernon to pay respect to 
the memory of George Washington, and 
to lay wreaths upon his tomb. M. 
Viviani delivered an oration in French 
on the significance of America’s entry 
into the Great War as the logical ful- 
filment of the ideals which Washington 
implanted in the nation which he 
founded, and Mr. Balfour spoke as the 
representative of the British commis- 
sion. After their visit to Mount Vernon, 
the commissioners returned to Wash- 
ington to meet the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

The authorities at Washington ar- 
ranged for the French commission a 
week’s itinerary including Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Springfield, 
Illinois, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. On the afternoon of May third 
the party left Washington and on the 
following day reached Chicago. The 
warmth of his reception in Chicago . 
tempted Marshal Joffre to make the 
most extended speech he had yet de- 
livered on American soil. The great 
cordiality with which the people of Chi- 
cago greeted M. Viviani and Marshal 
Joffre was the best answer to Mayor 
Thompson’s remark when the visit to 


Visiting Commissioners 
Tour the Country 


Chicago was first announced, that he 
thought he would be “presuming con- 
siderably to take the position that all 
of the people of Chicago were in favor 
of the invitation.” A few days after 
making this ungracious remark the 
mayor consented to head the reception 
committee which greeted the envoys in 
the name of the city. 

Preparations are being made for 
visiting commissions from Italy and 
from Japan to consult with the United 
States Government upon questions of 
war policy. President Wilson has not 
yet announced the full list of members 
of the American commission to go to 
Russia. It is thought probable that he 
will select some prominent radical or 
even a leader of the Socialist party as 
a member in order to reassure certain 
Russian revolutionists who have criti- 
cized the appointment of Mr. Root as 
head of the commission. 


Neither the declara- 
tion of war nor the 
enactment of com- 
pulsory military service aroused such 
stubborn opposition as has the Admin- 
istration’s espionage bill. Almost all of 
this opposition has centered on the pro- 
visions for censorship of military in- 
formation which might be valuable to 
the enemy. In both the House and the 
Senate there was marked distrust of 
the broad powers of press control con- 
ferred by the bill upon the President, 
and the newspapers of the country, 
even those which had supported the 


Congress Fights 
Censorship 


Administration upon every other point, 
were almost a unit against the censor- 
ship. The Publishers’ Association of 
New York City adopted resolutions 
asking Congress to remove from the 
espionage bill every provision invading 
the freedom of the press. President 
Wilson endeavored to reassure his 
critics by explaining that he did not 
desire the power to suppress criticism 
of his Administration, but only to pre- 
vent the publication of military secrets. 
Both the House and the Senate adopt- 
ed amendments to the effect that no’ 
provision of the bill should be construed 
as restricting “any discussion, comment 
or criticism of the acts or policies of 
the Government or its representatives.” 
This did not satisfy the opponents of 
the censorship, who pointed out that 
the publication of news items on mili- 
tary conditions might be even more im- 
portant to the American public than it 
would be to the enemy and that the 
power to censor information about the 
condition of the army or navy implied 
the power to conceal inefficiency and 
hush up scandals. 

On May 4 the House of Representa- 
tives eliminated from the espionage bill 
the section relating to press censorship 
and substituted an amendment by Rep- 
resentative Gard of Ohio which provid- 
ed that cases of alleged violation of the 
press regulations should be tried by a 
jury, and that “the jury trying the case 
shall determine not only whether the 
defendant or defendants did wilfully 
and without proper authority publish 
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Bate 
THIS WEEK’S WHO’S WHO 


© International Film 


In the national enthusiasm over French and British commissions here we have hardly had a chance to appreciate another war mission to Wash- 


ington, sent by the Cuban Government and headed by Colonel 


Aurelio Hevia. To go or not to go seems to be the dilemma of Elihu Root, appointed 


by President Wilson to head an American commission to Russia. Socialists—and others—are suggesting that a less conservative representative 
than Mr. Root would be best suited to the present status of affairs in Russia. The man who stamped out fevers in Havana and in Panama 
(these names fit the photographs from left to right), Surgeon-General William C. Gorgas, will command the U. 8. Red Cross units ordered overseas 
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THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE 
General Nivelle’s attack is directed against the two sides of the angle about the fortress of Laon. 


He has broken into the old German line where it runs along th 


e bluffs north of the Aisne and 


also east of Reims near Moronvilliers. Craonne has been taken by the French 


the information relating to the national 
defense, as set out in the indictment, 
but also whether such information was 
of such character as to be useful to the 
enemy.” This provision makes the jury 
in effect judges of the law as well as of 
the facts and puts the whole burden of 
proof upon the prosecuting authorities. 
Even in this amended form, the censor- 
ship has still to face the risk of defeat 
in the Senate. Censorship of cables and 
of international telegraph and tele- 
phone lines has already been established 
by executive order. 


The British and French 
have been attacking the 
Hindenburg line on al- 


The Capture 
of Craonne 


ternate Mondays. The British led ‘off, 
‘and they took all the Germans prisoners. 


with an assault of the north end of the 
line on April 9; the French offensive 
on the south end began April 16; the 
British made another attack on April 
23} "and the French started their sec- 
ond offénsive on April 30. Of course in 
between these major movements the 
fighting in each sector has been inces- 
sant and exceedingly violent. Hinden- 


,burg’s reserves, consisting of young 


and fresh troops, are being rushed to 
the imperiled points, but have never 
succeeded in recovering any considera- 
ble part of the ground lost, tho many 
places have changed hands repeatedly. 
For instance, the old windmill of Gav- 
relle was taken eight times within a 
week by the Germans and regained as 
often by the British assaults. The chief 
gain at this end of the line is the cap- 
ture of the village of Fresnoy by the 
Canadians. This is four miles east of 
the line held by the British before they 
started their offensive on April 9 
The new French offensive extends 
over a distance of sixty miles along the 
southern front. On the eastern end of 
this line the Germans were pushed back 
upon Moronvilliers, but they still hold 
the hights about Reims, from which 
they are bombarding the city and its 
famous cathedral. The chief vantage 
so far attained by the French is the 
town of Craonne on the edge of the 


plateau north of the Aisne River and 
southeast of the fortress of Laon. Here 
the Germans had dug in so deeply that 
they were not able to get out in time 
to get away. The French official de- 
spatch describes this incident as fol- 
lows: 

A French assaulting wave of infantry 
found a deep cavern at the foot of a steep 
cliff in Chivy Ravine, west of Craonne, 
into which the grenadiers threw grenades 
while their comrades continued to advance 
up the slope. When they arrived at the top 
they observed a column of smoke pouring 
out of a hole on the summit of the plateau, 
cnd soon afterward a crowd of Germans 
numbering about 200 in all came out, hav- 
ing climbed 180 steps thru a chimney cut 
in the solid rock from the cavern below. 
The French had scaled the cliff quicker 
than the Germans had come up the stairs 


It is now nearly a month 
since the Anglo-French 
campaign began in France, 
but it is not yet possible from the data 
made public to estimate its success or 
prognosticate its outcome. The Allies 
have occupied the ground evacuated by 
the Germans and have made inroads 
on the new system of fortifications pre- 
pared by Hindenburg. The British, in 
the capture of* Vimy ridge, and the 
French, in the capture of Craonne 
plateau, have gained points of real 
strategic importance which imperil the 
German positions beyond. But on the 
other hand the Allies have not yet cap- 
tured any fortress or city of impor- 
tance. Lens, La Fere and St. Quentin, 
which have been within their reach 
for some time and repeatedly reported 
likely soon to be taken, are still unmo- 
lested. The superiority of the Allies in 
aircraft and artillery, except perhaps 
in guns of large caliber, has becn dem- 
onstrated. It has also been proved that 
the Allies can take and hold the strong- 
est fortifications the Germans can con- 
struct. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the Allies can “break 
thru the German line,” in the popular 
sense of the words, or that they can, 
without impossible sacrifices, drive the 


Gains and 
Losses 


Germans out of the invaded territory. 
Whether this can be accomplished or not 
depends upon which side can longer 
stand its losses. The French have taken 
some thirty thousand and the British 
some twenty thousand prisoners. The 
Germans claim some six thousand. 

The real test is, of course, how the 
man-power holds out, and here we have 
nothing but guesswork to go on. We 
are told that the unprecedentedly large 
number of German prisoners and their 
manifest discouragement indicate a 
breaking down of the enemy’s morale, 
but it is unsafe to count much on this. 

Colonel Repington, the military ex- 
pert of the London Times, says that the 
Germans had at the beginning of the 
spring campaign more men than ever 
before, and he calculates 6,000,000, of 
whom 4,500,000 are in the field on both 
fronts, 500,000 on their lines of com- 
munication, and 1,000,000 in the depots 
in Germany. The annual increment of 
young men coming to military age is 
500,000, but the new German law that 
calls into national service every male 
from 17 to 60 has added more than 
this to the field forces. He estimates 
the number of German divisions in the 
west at 155. But Colonel Repington is 
more liberal in his estimates of enemy 
strength than other experts. The 
French Headquarters figures that the 
German forces on April 1 totaled 219 
divisions. 

The total German casualties from the 
beginning of the war to the end of 
March, as added up in London from 
the official German lists, amount to 
4,180,000. Of these 950,760 are counted 
as killed, or dead from wounds or dis- 
ease. Doubtless a quarter of a million 
must be added for the casualties of the 
spring campaign. 

The French and British losses are 
not known but are said to be “only one- 
half as large proportionally as in the 
Somme offensive of last year.” The 
Somme losses were said to be 400,000. 








THE GREAT WAR 


April 30—British Admiralty reports 
fifty-nine vessels lost during f a 
week. Russians withdraw m 
Mush, Turkey. 

May 1—Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment puts discipline in hands of 
committees of soldiers in each army, 
and declares that it is opposed to 
separate peace. 

May 2—British destroyer sunk in 
Channel. Chancellor of Exchequer 
tells Parliament that British na- 
tional debt is $19,270,000,000. 

May 3—Canadiane take Fresnoy on 
Wotan front. Bohemia put under 
martial law. 

May 4—Russian Council of Workmen 
and Soldiers declares for peace 
without annexation or indemnity 
but votes to sustain Provisional 
Government. Nils Pecanha succeeds 
Lauro Muller as Foreign Minister 
of Brazil. 

May 5—Hughes’s new National Party 
wins in Australia. French take four 
miles of trenches and 6100 prisoners 
on Aisne. 

May 6—Dutch fishing: fleet held in 
port because of U-boat attacks, In- 
ternational Socialist Congress dis- 
cusses peace terms at Stockholm. 
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Readers who are accus- 
The Toll of tomed to consider the 
the U-Boats figures given in the cable- 
grams instead of the headlines attached 
to them must have reached the conclu- 
sion for themselves that there was no 
justification for the assumption that the 
U-boat campaign was a failure. On the 
contrary it was evident in spite of the 
misleading figures put forth by the 
British Admiraity and the secrecy 
maintained by the other belligerents 
that the losses had steadily increased 
ever since February 1 when the Ger- 
mans began thcir attempt to blockade 
England. But even those readers who 
have been critical of the prevailing op- 
timism were startled at the statement 
made by Secretary Lane in his address 
before a joint meeting of State Govern- 
ors and the Committee of National De- 
fense on May 2 that during the pre- 
ceding weck the loss of shipping 
amounted to 400,000 tons. This estimate 
is considerably larger than any based 
upon the figures given out from Lon- 
don and tends rather to confirm the 
Berlin reports of the destruction 
wrought by the U-boats. Mr. Lane con- 
cluded: 

If this keeps up for any length of time 
it would lay England and France pros- 
trate, unless we are able to come to their 
support, or some measure is devised to put 
the submarine out of business. 

That there had been no considerable 
slackening of the activity of the Ger- 
man submarines is shown by the re- 
port of the British Admiralty for the 
week ending April 29. This gives thirty- 
eight merchant vessels of over 1600 
tons sunk, instead of forty for the week 
before, and thirteen vessels of lesser 
size as well as eight fishing smacks. 
Besides the merchant shipping eight 
British fighting ships are reported lost 
during the week. These figures, tho 
doubtless correct as far as they go, do 
not tell the whole truth, for it does not 
include the losses of other belligerents 
such as France, Italy and the United 
States, or of neutrals such as Norway 
and Sweden, nor does it give the names 
or tonnage of the vessels sunk. If the 
ships lost averaged the same size as in 
February the tonnage destroyed of 
British merchant shipping alone would 
be over 200,000, and it might easily be 
much more. 

Norway reports the loss during April 
of seventy-five vessels and more than 
one hundred lives. At this rate the Nor- 
wegian merchant marine would be 
wiped out in a year and a half. 

Dr. Karl Helferrich, German Minis- 
ter of the Interior, told the Reichstag 
committee that submarines during the 
first two months of their new campaign 
destroyed more than 1,600,000 tons of 
freight shipping, of which 1,000,000 
was British. He estimated the remain- 
ing tonnage available for British trade 
at seven to ten millions. The British 
figures for February and March are 
about 900,000 tons. For April it seems 
probable that the total tonnage de- 
Stroyed amounts to a million and a 
quarter. 

However we may figure it the situ- 


ation is serious, for all the shipyards 
in the world turned out less than two 
million tons in 1916, and the total ton- 
nage in existence is less than 50,000,000. 


On account of its 
inability to cope 
with the U-boat 
menace and even more for its attempt- 
ed concealment of the seriousness of 
the situation, the Government has been 
sharply attacked in press and Parlia- 
ment. The London Times says: 

If fuller details were furnished the case 
would be found still worse. The sense of 
security engendered is dangerous, because 
it is false and a bad preparation for the 
trials which are certainly coming. It would 
be far better to tell the whole truth. 

Admiral Lord Beresford declared 
that the losses are appalling and that 
he was inclined to risk the penalties of 
the Defense of the Realm Act and tell 
the people himself because until they 
were informed they would not realize 
the importance of economy. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir Edward Carson, on being heckled 
in Parliament, admitted that more sub- 
marines were operating than hitherto 
and that the shipping losses were in- 
creasing. He later stated that it was 
suspected that German submarines 
were finding their way out from enemy 
ports thru neutral waters. This seems 
to refer to the Scheldt, which is the 


British Admiralty 
Criticized 


outlet for Antwerp but under Dutch 
control. It is curious to recall that when 
the Dutch wanted to fortify the mouth 
of the Scheldt before the war they 
were prevented from doing so by the 
intervention of Great Britain, which 
feared that the Netherlands might 
come under the control of Germany 
and Belgium be choked off. Now. we 
have the reverse of this anticipated 
situation, for the Germans hold Ant- 
werp and are only prevented from using 
it as a seaport by such opposition as 
the Dutch can interpose on the Scheldt. 

In order to stop the submarines at 
their exit the British Admiralty has 
extended its barred zone in front of 
the German coast. It is said that the 
mines, chains, nets and other unspeci- 
fied contrivances in this field have been 
very successful in destroying submar- 
ines. The statement of Vice-Admiral 
von Capelle, German Minister of the 
Navy, that during February and 
March only six U-boats were lost, is 
denied by the British Government 
which, however, refused to disclose the 
number of enemy submarines destroyed 
or captured. The Admiralty believes 
that the Germans have reached their 
maximum of destructiveness, for they 
can only turn out two or three sub- 
marines a week and the British navy 
has for some time been able to keep 
pace with that. 
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TO TELL US HOW TO FIGHT 


Two of the members of the British war commission who have seen much of fighting and can give 

us wise advice. General Bridges commanded the Fourth Hussars and was head of the Military 

Mission with the Belgian Field Army. Major Rees (on the right) received both the Victoria Cross 
and the Military Cross for his services in the Royal Flying Corps 
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HOLDING DOWN THE LID 














8tinzon in Dayton News 


WHEN THEY REACH THE BOTTO¥ 


THE CASE OF KAISER VS. GERMANY 


The Republic of 
Germany Versus Guatemala has set 

Guatemala an example to the 
rest of Central America by breaking 
off all diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire on account of the lat- 
ter’s policy of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Other Central American re- 
publics have exprest official sympathy 
with the United States in its stand for 
neutral rights, but Guatemala has been 
the first to sever relations with Ger- 
many. Sefior Mendez, the Guatemalan 
minister to the United States, declares 
that one of the impelling causes which 
led his Government to make its deci- 
sion was the existence of German in- 
trigues against the republic. Guate- 
mala has a large element of German 
business men and planters who are 
more loyal to the interest of their 
Fatherland than to the country where 
they reside. Even more important than 
the influence of Guatemala’s action on 
the rest of Central America is its ap- 
parent effect on Mexico. The pro-Ger- 
man, or perhaps rather anti-American, 
section of the Mexican people appears 
to be somewhat intimidated by the 
prospect of diplomatic isolation from 
all the other Latin-American states, 
and it is rumored that the Carranza 
government even contemplates bidding 
for the favor of the United States by 
breaking off relations with Germany. 
Ambassador Fletcher’s statement to the 
Mexican press, assuring the Mexican 
people that the United States intended 
no interference in Mexican affairs and 
would put no pressure upon the re- 
public to force it to abandon neutrality, 
has had a very reassuring effect upon 
public opinion. Luis Cabera, minister 
of finance, has written Secretary Lane 
that no consideration could induce his 
government to take hostile action 
against the United States. 


-: The whole of Latin Amer- 
The Crisis ica is debating the ad- 
in Brazil visability of following the 
example set by the United States and 
Cuba in declaring war on Germany, 
and it is impossible to say of any one 
of the republics now neutral that it 


will be so six weeks later. Within four 
days after the Brazilian Government, 
which had already broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, issucd 
a formal proclamation of neutrality in 
respect to the war between the United 
States and Germany, a cabinet crisis 
pointed to the triumph of the war 
party. Dr. Lauro Muller, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and one of the most 
eminent of Latin American diplomats, 
resigned office because of the popular 
criticism directed against him as a 
representative of the German element 
in the republic. Dr. Souza Dantas, for- 
merly Minister to Argentina, has suc- 
cecded Dr. Muller. Other indications of 
war are the reported detention of the 
Brazilian Minister to Germany in Ber- 
lin after his recall by his home Govern- 
ment, and the confident prediction of 
Ambassador Da Gama that Brazil 
would soon abandon neutrality. 

A break with Argentina was post- 
poned by the prompt apology of the 
German Government for the sinking of 
the “Monte Protcgido” and the promise 
of satisfactory reparation. A conven- 
tion of Argentine Socialists in Buenos 
Aires voted by a small majority in fa- 
vor of continued neutrality. The Chil- 
ean Minister to Germany is reported 
to have asked for his passports, and it 
is possible that the “A B C powers” 
may have agreed upon a common policy 
with which to confront the menace of 
German submarine warfare. Venezuela, 
while still neutral, announces its cor- 
dial approval of the action of the 
United States.in defending maritime 
rights against Germany. 


The American armed 
steamer ‘“Vacuum” 
about a hundred and 
forty miles out from Liverpool was 
torpedoed on the morning of April 28. 
She was a tank vessel of 2551 gross 
tonnage owned by the Vacuum Oil 
Company of California and was re- 
turning in ballast. She had been pro- 
vided with a gun crew from the United 
States navy, but the submarine was 
not seen until its periscope appeared 
within two hundred feet of the star- 


Two American 
Steamers Sunk 


board beam and the torpedo had been 
launched. The explosion blew up the 
steel deck and the ship sank in about 
twenty minutes. The submarine circled 
around the vessel and shelled the wire- 
less house so no distress signals could 
be sent out. On account of the high 
seas running only about half of the 
47 men aboard could be saved. Among 
the lost were 18 Americans, including 
Lieutenant C. C. Thomas of the navy 
and four gunners. The other American 
vict'm of the U-boats was the steamer 
“Rockingham,” which sailed from Bal- 
timore for Liverpool on April 16 with 
a cargo of 4000 tons valued at $2,- 
000,000. The vessel was worth $1,300,- 
000. All of the crew of 47 were saved 


-|. except two engineers killed by the ex- 


plosion. 


The emphasis which 
the visiting French 
commission lays up- . 
on the necessity of sending an army to 
France forthwith will probably com- 
pletely alter the plans of the War De- 
partment. The army chicfs have had 
in view the raising ot an army by draft 
to be trained on American soil for a 
period of six months or a year before 
it is sent to “somewhere in Europe.” 
The reasons for this policy were many: 
the present need to utilize all available 
transport tonnage to carry foodstuffs 
and war munitions, the difficulty of 
fully equipping even a small army for 
immediate service, the necessity of re- 
taining experienced army men and na- 
tional guardsmen to officer and instruct 
the wholly untrained recruits raised by 
the compulsory: service law, and the 
necessity of a long pcriod of training 
for volunteers. But the opinions of the 
French army, as voiced at Washington 
by Marshal Joffre, will undoubtedly 
carry great weight both with the gen- 
eral public and with the military pro- 
fession. 

Marshal Joffre’s formal statement 
was somewhat curtailed in the official 
translation and portions of his remarks 
on the advisability of sending an Amer- 
ican force to the front were omitted. 
But it is no secret that the burden of 
his speech was his carncst desire to see 
the American flag in the trenches. He 
supplemented his formal statement by 
answering questions put by the news- 
paper correspondents who interviewed 
him. The marshal cxprest his belief 
that American recruits could be trained 
in France. He was opposed to the sug- 
gestion to withdraw the American 
troops now serving in the French For- 
eign Legion and in British and Cana- 
dian regiments for the purpose of form- 
ing an American army out of troops 
already fighting in France. Such a plan 
would add nothing to the present 
strength of the Allied line, and the 
presence of American forces is desired 
for the actual strength which they 
would bring as well as for the moral 
reinforcement arising from the pres- 
ence of our flag. 

Announcement has been made that 
approximately 125,000 men have ap- 
plied for membership in ex-President 
Roosevelt’s proposed army division and 


Joffre Wants an 
American Army 
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have been accepted on the condition 
that Congress makes the necessary pro- 
vision for sending them to the front. 
Only men over twenty-five have been 
enrolled, since the organizers of the 
voluntcer system have no desire to take 
men who in any case would be subject 
to early conscription. The majority of 
the Roosevclt volunteers are from the 
southern and southwestern states. Sec- 
retary of War Baker declines to make 
any statement on the question of send- 
ing a division to Europe, intimating 
that all speculations on this point are 
premature. 


Secretary McAdoo of the 
Treasury announces that he 
has made arrangements for 
popular subscription to the first $2,- 
000,000,000 of the war loan. The bonds 
will be dated July 1, 1917, with inter- 
est payable semi-annually on the first 
of January and of July at the rate of 
8% per cent a year. Subscriptions will 
be received to the fifteenth of June, 
and the agencies authorized to accept 
subscriptions include banks, trust com- 
panies, bond houses, post offices, ex- 
press companies, newspapers and vol- 
unteer associations. The advantages of 
the “liberty loan” to the small investor 
are important. The bonds will be in 
small denominations, they are exempt 
from income and property taxes, and 
if any subsequent series of bonds is 
issued at a higher rate of interest at 
a later period of the war these 3% 
per cent bonds will be convertible into 
bonds at the higher rate of interest. 
While the subscriptions to the “liberty 
loan” are coming in, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will issue Treasury certificates 
in blocks of two hundred million apiece 
as frequently as may be necessary to 
steady the money market. 

During May the first instalment of 
the loans to France, Italy and Russia 
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Edwin Levick 
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BY WAY OF CONTRAST 


Why not forget war work for a minute and enjoy this photograph of the first spring golf tourna- 
ment, he!d at Lakewood. The winner, Percy Platt, is sinking his putt on the eleventh hole 


wi.l be made. Loans to Belgium, Serbia 
and others of the All‘es are also under 
consideration, altho the risk is greater 
in loaning money to nations whose re- 
sources are relatively slight and whose 
future independence is uncertain. No 
matter which of the Allies share in the 
loan, most of it will be spent in the 
United States for the necessities of 
war, and thus the whole immense finan- 
cial transaction involved in raising the 


“liberty loan” and in lending it again ° 


to our Allies will consist essentially in 
a redistribution of credits within the 
United States. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has 
found no little difficulty in arriving at 
an agreement on the degree and kind 
of direct taxation necessary to pay the 
cost of the war. It appears probable 
that the exemption limit for the in- 
come tax wll be lowered to $1000 for 
unmarried persons and $2000 for mar- 
ried persons, and a graduated supertax 
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International Film 


THE CALIFORNIA CORPS IS READY 


These Red Cross dogs—before the war everyone called them German sheep dogs—are a valuable 
factor in the work of rescuing the wounded. The First Ambulance Corps of the United States 


Red Cross, established in Pasadena, has trained several of them to take to Europe 


will be imposed varying from 1 to 33 
per cent. The excess profits tax will 
also be considerably increased. The 
total yield of the war taxation bill is 
expected to be in the neighborhood of 
$1,800,000,000. One interesting pro- 
posal to meet immediate financial dif- 
ficulties is a 50 per cent addition to 
this year’s income tax which would 
probably mean $162,000,000 increase 
in revenue. This provision has bcen 
critic:zed on principle as retroactive 
taxation, but it finds precedent in 1867. 
But drastic as is the new taxation, 
Senator Kenyon finds it inadequate. 
In a speech before the Senate he pro- 
posed that the Government comman- 
deer for the duration of the war all 
private incomcs in cxcess of $100,000 
a ycar. 


The administration’s 
proposals for the rezu- 
lation of American 
agriculture as embodied in the b‘]1 in- 
troduced by Chairman Lever of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House 
of Representatives are more drastic 
than had been generally anticipated. 
The provisions of the bill empower the 
President, under the war clause of the 
constitution, to fix maximum and 
minimum prices for the necessities of 
life and the articles required for their 
production, to regulate establishments 
engaged in such production, to prevent 
hoarding and market manipulation, to 
compel railroads to give preference to 
the movement of needed supplies, to 
levy import duties to prevent “dump- 
ing,’”’ and to limit the use of grain in 
the manufacture of liquor. The control 
of foodstuff distribution is the chief 
aim of the bill, but its terms are sufli- 
ciently broad to cover other necessi- 
ties such as fuel and clothing. Another 
measure, authorizing the expenditure 
of $20,000,000 for a nation-wide food 
survey and increasing the personnel 
and enlarging the powers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has already 
been favorably reported from commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives. 
The Senate has authorized a $10,000,- 
000 appropriation for the purchase of 
nitrates from Chile and their distribu- 
tion at cost to eastern farmers. 


Nationalizing 
Agriculture 
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Not satisfied with the paternalistic 
legislation projected by the Federal 
Government, many are demanding the 
immediate establishment of maximum 
and minimum prices for the principal 
articles of food, the conscription of 
farm labor or the commandeering of 
unused land. President Townley of the 
Farmers’ Non-Partisan League, which 
includes some eighty per cent of the 
North Dakota farmers and is the domi- 
nant political organization among the 
wheat growers of all the northwestern 
states, proposes the most radical pro- 
gram of all. He would have the Federal 
Government take over and operate not 
enly all the packing plants, canneries, 
mills, warehouses, grain elevators, and 
storage plants, but also seize and dis- 
tribute among the farmers all idle 
land now in the hands of speculators. 
He also advocated loans to farmers, 
the fixing of retail food prices by law 
and the exclusion from military service 
of all persons engaged in agriculture. 
To solve the question of labor short- 
age various plans have been proposed. 
Senator Hale of Maine has introduced 
a resolution for transferring to this 
country German war prisoners in Eng- 
land and France so as to relieve the 
present burden upon those countries 
of feeding the prisoners and perhaps 
also to secure their services in agri- 
culture. A temporarys importation of 
Oriental labor has also been suggested. 
Some who object to letting down the 
bars for Chinese or Japanese immi- 
grants suggest that the Philippines can 
supply this country with a large supply 
of cheap and skilful agricultural labor. 


Major General George 
W. Goethals, head of 


Building Our 


Wooden Walls the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has contracted with the Foun- 
dation Company of New York for the 
building of the first ten ships of the 
wooden merchant fleet which will trans- 
port food and war munitions to our 
European Allies. One thousand of these 
vessels will ultimately be constructed. 
After the first ships have been con- 
structed, if the model proves a satis- 
fuctory one, the rate of production can 
be very greatly increased by the adop- 
tion of a uniform type and the making 
of standardized parts. The estimated 
total output from all the American 
shipyards will be at the rate of 200,000 
tons a month in wooden vessels, and 
120,000 tons a month in steel ships. 
This is not as rapidly as the German 


submarines are now sinking merchant | 


chips trading with the Allies, but as 
England and other shipbuilding na- 
tions will also continue to turn out 
new ships it is very possible that Ger- 
many will be unable to destroy the 
aggregate increase in maritime tonnage 
and the submarine blockade will there- 
fore have failed, unless the British are 
starved out within the six months be- 
fore the first ships of the new cargo 
fleet will be ready for use. The wooden 
cargo ships will be built capable of 
carrying defensive armament so that 
the submarines may find the ships no 
easy prey. 














Ding in New York Tribune 
HOLD UP, THERE! YOU’RE NOT A MEMBER OF THE 
LIFE-SAVERS’ UNION! : 
Altho the regular army 
Mavy Duly and the national guard 
Recruited sre still short of their 
authorized strength, the navy and the 
marine corps are both recruited be- 
yond the present provision of the law. 
By April 29, the marine corps reached 
its full authorized strength of 17,400 
men, and two days later the enlisted 
personnel of the navy exceeded the 
required eighty-seven thousand. During 
the month of April alone over twenty- 
three thousand enlisted in the navy 
and more than forty-six hundred in 
the marine corps. The chief reason 
why these branches of the service were 
so speedily recruited was the high prob- 
ability that the navy of the United 
States will see active service before 
army volunteers are sent to the front. 
Volunteers for the navy and for the 
marine corps are still being received, 
as the authorities expect that Congress 

















G. Bron in London Sphere, Copyright New York Herald 


WHAT A SHELL GOES THRU 
This diagram of the cracking effect of a big 
shell explosion shows the difficulty of digging 
defenses deep enough to escape artillery fire. The 
dugout in the lower left corner is well below the 
bottom of a shell crater, but the explosion must 
crumble it all the same 


— 


will shortly vote a very considerable 
increase in the naval personnel. Should 
Congress authorize the desired «:jqj- 
tions to the naval establishmerni g 
special week, known as “marine corps 
week,” will be set aside in June for an 
especial effort to complete the re. uit. 
ing of the corps. 


During the latter 
a of April the European 

despatches were sg 
filled with rumors of impending out- 
breaks that the uncritical reader nivht 
well have expected a revolution jin 
Germany on the day devoted to !>\or 
demonstrations. But so far as is known 
May 1 passed more peaceably than it 
ordinarily does in peace time. Mos. of 
the workmen did not even take a holi- 
day but stuck to their tasks and no 
cases of serious disorder are reporied, 
This suppression of all manifestations 
of the discontent and unrest that un- 
deniably exists among the German peo- 
ple was accomplished thru the com- 
bined influence of the military and 
civil authorities and the leaders of the 
Social Democratic party. 

The Government is now working 
hand in hand with the leaders of the 
majority of the Socialist party in the 
maintenance of order and in their 
effort to negotiate a separate peace 
with the Socialists now dominant in 
Russia. The working classes of Ger- 
many seem to have been convinced 
that peace is likely to come soon thru 
the U-boat blockade, the weakening of 
Russia and the successful defense in 
France. They have been assured that 
the victory of the Allies would mean 
the loss of German colonies, the partial 
dismemberment of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian empires, and the im- 
position of such heavy punitive indem- 
nities that the workingmen of Germany 
would be virtually the slaves of the 
Allies for all time to come. 


valf 


: , 7 State Senator 
Wisconsin Legislature Frank Raguse, 


Expels Socialist a member of 


the Wisconsin Legislature from a Mil- 
waukee district, so greatly offended his 
colleagues by a disloyal speech that he 
was expelled from office by an almost 
unanimous vote. Such action, altho very 
unusual, is legal by the Wisconsin con- 
stitution, which provides that either 
house of the Legislature may by a two- 
thirds vote expel a member for con- 
tempt or disorderly behavior. Mr. Ra- 
guse, who is a German by birth, ac- 
cused the American Government of 
having plotted the destruction of the 
“Maine” in order to bring about the 
Spanish-American War, and remarked 
that the same spirit was evident today, 
as “patriotism can be created in only 
two ways: you must destroy people or 
you must destroy property.” Later, 
when threatened with expulsion, Mr 
Raguse explained that he spoke only 
of false or jingoistic patriotism and i! 

tended no slur on the real love of cour 

try. But he refused to sign a prepare’ 
retraction disavowing any remark: 
which “savored of disloyalty.” 





A PROPHECY COME TRUE 


This drawing of a torpedo-plane is reproduced from The Independent of Nov. 2, 1914, in which Mr, Benjamin first explained the “flying-fish” attack 


THE FISKE TORPEDO-PLANE 


“ ONDON, May 2.—The Admiral- 
ty announces that the British 
steamer ‘Gena’ of 2784 tons was 
sunk May 1, by a torpedo dis- 

charged from a German seaplane off 

Aldeburgh (Suffolk, England).” 

The foregoing despatch sets forth 
the first use by the Germans in the 
present war of the torpedo-plane in- 
vented by Rear-Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N., and described in full 
for the first time by the present writer 
in The Independent of November 2, 
1914, with the illustration here repro- 
duced. A mobile torpedo, similar to the 
torpedoes projected under water by sub- 
marines, is supported on an aeroplane 
frame directly below the aviator’s seat 
and is so arranged that by pulling a 
single lever it is freed and its pro- 
pelling engine started. The torpedo- 
plane, as Admiral Fiske calls it, is 
launched either from the land or from 
the deck of a ship, rises some 6000 feet 
and stays at that elevation until its tar- 


get is sighted, whereupon it rapidly de-— 


scends at a precipitous angle. If the 
objective is a transport or other weak 
vessel, it may approach before firing to 
a distance of about 1500 yards; but if 
armed vessels are attacked this inter- 
val is augmented. The torpedo’s nose at 
the moment of release is pointed di- 
rectly at the target, and this release oc- 
curs when the torpedo-plane is about 
twenty feet above the water. The tor- 
pedo automatically takes a certain 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


depth, and rushes upon its prey un- 
erringly in a straight line and at a 
speed of some thirty-five miles per 
hour. It carries enough high explosive 
to blow up or put out of action any 
vessel, however strongly armored. 

The formidable character of this new 
weapon was quickly recognized every- 
where except in the United States Navy 
Department. Since The Independent 
published its description it was used 
by Lieutenant Boyle of the British 
Navy to sink four Turkish vessels in 
the Sea of Marmora. It was experi- 
mentally tested by Captain Guidoni of 
the Italian Navy upon the standard na- 
val target 3000 yards distant and made 
nine hits out of a possible ten. When 
it was brought—and repeatedly brought 
—to the notice of the United States 
Navy Department, it was ignored, in 
accordance with a persistent policy of 
decrying naval aviation in general, in 
consequence of which our fleet today is 
without such scouts and therefore in 
comparison with the German fleet, 
which is amply supplied with them, is 
pretty nearly blind. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for this obduracy and neglect 
should be held accountable for what- 
ever disaster may result from such a 
policy. 

Meanwhile, and as usual, having been 
the first to invent a new weapon, we 
do nothing to avail ourselves of it until 
after other nations have done so. This 
is the way we actcd with respect to the 


submarine, the telescope gun sight 
(which has made modern naval gun- 
nery possible) and the machine gun. 
And in the present latest instance of 
the lack of foresight of the Navy De- 
partment we have now the humiliation 
of witnessing the invention—not of 
some unknown genius but of the ablest 
inventor the Navy itself has ever pro- 
duced—-adopted by the public enemy and 
liable to be turned against ourselves at 
any time. 


HE Allies are now clamoring for 

help from the American inventor to 

save them from starvation. It has 
become desperately necessary for our 
own sake, as well as theirs, to find a way 
of detecting and destroying the German 
submarines—or, better still, of anni- 
hilating the bases on the German coast 
wherefrom these sea vermin emerge, 
and wherein the German high seas fieet 
is harbored. In the writer’s opinion, the 
only promising means at the present 
moment is the Fiske torpedo-plane. The 
German fleet is reported to be in the 
Kiel Canal and in Wilhelmshaven. It 
is apparently practicable to drop the 
mobile torpedoes into the canal. No 
aiming is necessary. Even if after im- 
mersion they run into the banks and 
explode they will tear therefrom great 
masses of earth and masonry revct- 
ment and hurl them into the canal 
prism, thus choking the passageway—as 
the Culebra slides choked the Panama 
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Canal. This may operate to cut in two 
the fleet therein and prevent junction 
of the divisions, enabling each to be 
dealt with separately. Such torpedoes 
as travel in other directions in the 
canal will destroy everything afloat 
which they may happen to encounter. 
To drop them into Wilhelmshaven is 
to blow up any vessels within their 
range, and the closer together the ships 
are moored the more of them will be 


destroyed. To whatever extent the Ger- 
man vessels are sunk or made useless, 
in like proportion will the entrance of 
an attacking fleet be facilitated and the 
bases themselves be destroyed. Without 
bases for replenishment of mines, tor- 
pedoes, food and fuel, the submarines 
become harmless. 

We should have built long ago large 
numbers of torpedo-planes and tried 
them out. It is not too late, even if the 


English and the Italians and (most ex. 
asperating) the Germans have shown 
us the way, for us to do so now. At all 
events the present need is too urgent, 
even if the country can patiently wit- 
ness the spectacle, for us to permit Ad- 
miral Fiske and his friends to under- 
take this work, for the safety of the 
nation, at his and their own cost and 
cxpense. 
New York City 


RIGHT MAKES MIGHT 


S our national crisis became 
steadily more and more acute, it 
became more and more clear that 
no practical program of defense 
could be adopted and executed without 
the codperation of the men and women 
who use the tools. For tools are the 
basic agencies of our civilization. 

In no previous war has organized la- 
bor had a direct part to play. In no 
previous war has organized labor had 
representatives in the councils author- 
ized to deal with the conduct of war. 
For this war is one in which the armies 
and navies at the front are dependent, 
as is civilization itself, on the men and 
women in the factories and fields. It is 
clearly just as essential to protect all 
these auxiliaries at home from baneful 
economic and industrial evils as it is 
to safeguard the lives of the men at the 
front. Nothing could be more evident. 
Labor must see to it, as part of pa- 
triotic duty, that the rights of working 
people be kept at heart. The experience 
of England shows how necessary it is 
that this thought be kept clearly in 
mind. We must profit by that experi- 
ence. 

And further than that: 

We have heard the claim that democ- 
racy is not and cannot be efficient. 

With the people of the United States 
rests the responsibility of demonstrat- 
ing that democracy, as exemplified in 
America, can—in war as well as in 
peace—prove itself to be efficient. 


O make this country efficient in the 
T iniehese degree codperation between 
the agencies of the Government and 
particular units is necessary. That codp- 
eration is dependent very largely upon 
the men and women who handle the 
tools. I think the great lesson to be got 
from English experience is that codp- 
eration in the form of good results 
cannot be got from underfed working- 
men and women. They must be paid 
enough to permit them to live decently. 
They must not be asked to work over 
eight hours a day, six days a week. 
They must not be asked to work un- 
necessarily in unhealthful conditions. 
Of course, if you want to get all 
there is in men in the shortest possible 
time, work them twenty-four hours a 
day. You can do that two days in suc- 
cession. But at the end of the second 
day they will be worthless. 
This democracy will prove itself most 
efficient if it does not ask its working- 


BY SAMUEL GOMPERS 








In this article Mr. Gompers, pre- 
senting the problem of labor mob- 
ilization, continues The Independ- 
ent’s series of articles by members 
of the Council of National Defense 
on their various departments of 
organization for war. For about 
twenty-five years Mr. Gompers has. 
been president of the American 
Federation of Labor, an organiza-~ 
tion in which over two million 
workingmen stand together to ob- 
tain “an equitable share of the 
fruits of their labor.” He is also 
first vice-president of the Nation- 
al Civic Federation—TueE EpITor. 




















men and workingwomen to work more 
than eight hours a day. This fact has, 
to my mind, been amply demonstrated. 
Many of our ablest employers have laid 
it down as a law that labor shall not 
be asked to work more than six days a 
week, eight hours a day. Let me quote 
one of them, Henry Ford: 

“Employers who are hostile to the 
eight-hour day,” Mr. Ford says, “do 
not know their business. Eight hours 
is long enough for anybody to work. 
A man can’t work more than eight 
hours and do good work. We’ve proved 
it often. We have had the eight-hour 
day in force in the Ford factory for 
three years and we have made more 
money each succeeding year under it. 
It has proved its own merit. When you 
get down to eight hours you observe a 
wonderful increase in efficiency. After 
we put the rule into effect our product 
simply skyrocketed in output. The men 
are full of efficiency, life, ginger. They 
feel this way: ‘Well, here’s eight hours 
of hustle. I’ll hustle and earn my fair 
wage, and then. I’ve got all the rest of 
the time to myself. I can improve my- 
self. I’m not worn out, tied down.’ I 
don’t know what the increased profits 
have been to our company. But we’ve 
got so much money we don’t know what 
to do with it. The eight-hour day has 
increased our earnings by millions and 
made our men better off. And it would 
be the same for other properly con- 
ducted businesses.” 

The eight-hour-day six-days-a-week 
rule—so Mr. Ford and many other 
manufacturers have demonstrated—is 
a principle. It is no longer debatable. 
To break away from such a principle 
in a time of stress such as this would 


be to display enterprize instead of judg- 
ment and to prove that in time of war 
democracy as exemplified in America 
stands ready to defeat its own ends. 

It has also been established as a 
principle that good working conditions 
—good light, sanitation, etc.—are es< 
sential to maximum output. 


N a word, good working conditions 

are as essential to high production as 

high production in this time of stress 
is essential to the maintenance of a 
battle-front. It would seem to be trea- 
son to the best interests of this country 
to desert such principles now. Now 
more than at any time in our national 
history we do not want production to 
fall off; rather, we want to accentuate 
it. Now more than ever we want the 
army in the factories and fields to be 
an army of strength fighting for de- 
mocracy; we don’t want a nation 
of working people with hearts and 
bodies weakened. We need, rather to 
strengthen our men and women for the 
war and for the reconstruction after 
the war. 

It is on these grounds that the com- 
mittee of which I am the head recom- 
mended to the Council of National De- 
fense the adoption of resolutions urg- 
ing the maintenance of existing legis- 
lative and administrative standards. 
The adoption of this resolution, coming 
just at a time when not a few efforts 
were being made to induce legislatures 
to repeal laws that had been got with 
difficulty and when other attempts 
were being made to take advantage of 
our national situation, was most salu- 
tary. 

For war is the open season of a large 
class of unpatriotic persons who are 
ready to make the best of all opportu- 
nities afforded by national distress. Our 
committee has an enormous program 
directed to the carrying out of this res- 
olution and to the mobilization of every 
possible ounce of labor energy, to the 
end that the world “may be made safe 
for democracy.” 

The supreme thought that I have in 
cooperating and in asking the codpera- 
tion of the men of labor in America is 
to demonstrate that democracy does not 
spell inefficiency, but, on the contrary, 
to demonstrate that the democracy of 
America can show to the whole world 
that in war as in peace it is united for 
any emergency. 

Washington, D. C. 
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BY DONALD WILHELM 


AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF STEEL” 


to me, two months before Amer- 
ica’s declaration of war, “I tell 
you, the big problem that is con- 
fronting all industry today is Men— 
(He spelled it out impres- 


GREAT captain of industry said 


M-e-n.” 
sively.) 

I went to a farmer to ask how farm- 
ers in general were getting on with the 
old, old problem of the farmhand. He 
threw up his hands in despair, and said 
something to the effect that there isn’t 
such an animal as a farmhand. “The 
farmhand has gone to the factories,” 
he said, in substance, “and my crops 
have gone to the dogs!” 

I went to a factory not twenty-five 
miles away. I sought out the proprietor. 
“I’m so busy trying to keep costs down 
that I can’t talk to anybody,” he cried, 
almost hysterically. “I tell you I am 
doing a tremendous business, but I’m 
not making as much as some of my 
men. I used to, with the same organi- 
zation, but my records show that labor 
costs more—much more—and isn’t as 
productive as it was. I don’t dare say 
anything, tho. I hardly dare go into the 
plant because every time I meet one of 
my men, almost, I have to give him a 
raise to keep him working.” 

A workingman—a “handy man”—in 
another plant described the same start- 
ling condition: “Today I asked the boss 
for a raise and he took a good ten min- 
utes to explain to me that he couldn’t 
raise me again right away, but that he 
would just as soon as he could. He said 
he was very sorry. What would he have 
done in 1914, before the war? He’d have 
fired me on the spot and picked up some 
one else.” 

“These are parlous days, aren’t 
they?” I said to this man’s boss, a 
plant superintendent, to whom I went 
to confirm the story. This superin- 
tendent—a quiet individual with blue 
eyes that often smile before his lips 
have parted—listened. At last a little 
grimly he said: “I guess we downtrod- 
den ‘bosses’ will have to organize!” A 
little later, with his own characteristic 
humor, he admitted “Labor these days 
is King.” 

Then, to illustrate the kind of a time 
he had been having: “Mark Twain, 
coming back from Europe on his last 
trip, was asked, on the pier, if he 
had had a good time at the King’s 
dinner. His answer was ‘No, but the 
King did!’ ” 

These rather typical conversations 
just before our declaration of war are 
signs that the pendulum had swung 
since 1914. 

Thru the winter before the outbreak 
of the war in Europe—the winter of 
1913-14—our industrial field was clut- 
tered with idle men. A year later there 
were fewer. 

Two months ago—before our own 
declaration of war—there were not 
nearly enough men to fill the va- 
cancies, 


In 1914 employers were able to pick 
“selected men” from the army of the 
unemployed. The result was we had the 
rule of the most desirable—the rule of 
Youth, to illustrate, and the passing of 
“old men past forty.” We heard much, 
also, of undesirables—men who smoked 
cigarets, or left-handed bank clerks, or 
office boys with more enterprize than 
judgment. 

In 1914 things industrial were bad 
—so bad that there were, on the 
East Side and _ elsewhere, threats 
against all those who were successful 
in business and ominous efforts even 
against government itself. “Just such a 
winter,” it was then observed, “will 
some day awaken America to its own 
industrial staggerings. It will jam the 
cities a little fuller. It will jam the 
jails and bread lines and saloons and 
lodging houses a little more and pack 
the city hospitals and frighten em- 
ployers until—” 


UT the Great War in Europe 
worked miracles in America. 
The third winter after the panic 
winter of 1913-14 hardly any loiterers 
were to be found in the city that is the 
Sick Man City of America in times of 
industrial distress—hardly any even in 
its East Side saloons. The whole labor 
world had been elevated, it seemed, at 
least one level, so that now there were 
no dregs. 

The munition plants got many 
of the “undesirables,” tho, in their 
hurried need for organization they 
hired and fired extensively—some of 
them firing 400 of every 500 men hired, 
a curious commentary on our American 
educational effectiveness. Some of them 
since have taken a lesson from well- 
established employers who, feeling the 
necessity of conserving men and of 
building better men, have been in the 
last few years using admirable inten- 
sive methods to encourage men to do 
their best; that is, in recognition of the 
scarcity of men, with infinite patience 
some American employers try every 
man at one job and another, encourag- 
ing him, educating him, doing anything 
to get him really fitted into an organ- 
ization. 

Other employers insured their men, 
furnished them medical service, sold 
them stock, gave them pensions, or 
raises, or—this was particularly com- 
mon—bonuses which cannot, as is often 
mistakenly believed, easily be discon- 
tinued later on when the labor scarcity 
is over. 

Before our own declaration of war, 
to resume, “old men” were working in 
the places where they could work— 
many of them were back in old places 
as salesmen again; some of the really 
old were doing delivery service. And 
young men were in the jobs they could 
do best. 

At Eddystone, Hopedale, Pitts- 
burgh, other munition centers, were to 


be found some college undergraduates 
who were trying, in short order, to get 
money enough to carry them thru suc- 
ceeding college years. Young men every- 
where were being courted by “scouts,” 
who work, mostly, at “so:much for 
every young man brought in.” Lo! 
Even the poor farmhand had thrown 
aside his pitchfork and had done with 
his traditional $25 a month, his “three 
squares and roof that doesn’t leak.” Sec- 
tion hands were at machines, so that 
railroads had to import Mexicans and 
use negroes by the score and did not 
dare to court a strike. “There never 
was anything like it!” exclaimed a 
Bridgeport workman. “I used to be 
working on a railroad all the livelong 
day. Now I’m making more money here 
in a day than I used to make in a week, 
straightening rifle barrels. I tell you, 
it’s a regular workingman’s dream 
now!” 

This “dream” is difficult of presenta- 
tion. 

And it had some very immediate ef- 
fects. One effect, for instance, was 
noted by a woman member of the State 
Industrial Board of Pennsylvania: 
“There is the greatest change imagina- 
ble in the faces of your workers here,” 
she told the plant manager of the Eddy- 
stone Ammunition Company. “Perhaps 
you don’t observe what a tremendous 
change has occurred in your men and 
women in two years. When you started 
here you had a haggard lot of people. 
Now they all look better fed, better 
clothed, happier—much happier! They’ll 
never go back to the old life if they 
can help it!” 


HIS “dream” has been to millions 

of working people something very 

real, as real as two eggs for break- 
fast where there was only bread and 
coffee before. It has had consequences. 
Nevertheless there have been many, and 
there are still some, who have dismissed 
it with some eonvenient aphorism such 
as “O, it’s just a nightmare! It’s a boom 
at best—after the boom will follow the 
deluge! Why? Well, because in Amer- 
ica it always has.” 

Of course it is very easy to base defi- 
nition of the future on premises from 
the past—so easy that nearly all reac- 
tionaries habitually do it. 

But let us look a little more closely, 
and follow a little more patiently this 
“dream.” 

Let us go to a few men who are not 
reactionaries, that is, who believe that 
sometimes there are new things under 
the sun! 

“If I choose my premises from things 
as they are, which is the intelligent 
thing always to do,” argued a profes- 
sor in economics, “I should say that 
our tremendously high prices are due 
to five causes: The increased gold sup- 
ply is one cause—one that is given lit- 
tle attention; others are short crops, 
increased exports with no importations, 
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increased consumption by men better 
paid than ever before, and, most im- 
portant of all, I think, increased con- 
sumption by those who are here in 
America earning more than ever be- 
fore. If high wages continue, the wealth 
of the world will be more widely dis- 
tributed than ever before. And high 
wages will continue, if the shortage of 
able-bodied men continues. We shall 
have as a result something of a social 
revolution.” 


able-bodied men was the crux of the 

whole situation, I made off to Ellis 
Island to ask the views of Commis- 
sioner of Immigration Frederick P. 
Howe. I went to see him before the 
President’s war message—before our 
declaration of war. 

“After the world war,” the Commis- 
sioner said, “there will be a world-wide 
shortage of men on one hand and an 
unparalleled demand for them on the 
other. Such a period has not confronted 
Europe since the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution and probably no 
such condition ever confronted the 
world before. It may result in a re- 
versal of positions of employer and 
employee.” 

All students were by no means 
agreed, I found as I went about inves- 
tigating, that after the war there will 
be an “unparalleled demand” for labor 
in Europe, because, some of them said, 
there will not at once be found places 
or means to put the millions now in the 
trenches to work. 

Just here it is worth noting that la- 
bor, left free, seeks the best market for 
its services. To illustrate: Again and 
again alien labor has streamed to this 
country because this country needed it 
and was willing to pay for it. And 
again and again the aliens have left. 
For instance, in 1907-1908 their exodus 
kept regular pace with the spread of 
depression. 

Many Americans think, vaguely, that 
the aliens will come to the rescue of 
the manufacturers, railroads, and oth- 
er employers again. Many of them say 
that our boom will continue at least 
two years, despite readjustment. There- 
fore, they argue, as soon as the Euro- 
peans lay down their arms they will 
turn and make off to help America in 
its labor dilemma! 

But will aliens come from Europe to 
help employers in America? 


Sable it seemed that the supply of 


FTER the war there will undoubt- 

edly be thousands of able-bodied 

Europeans who will desire deliver- 
ance from militarism or other tyranny, 
but many of these will be unable to 
stir from théir heritage. 

There will be thousands, too, who 
will seek deliverance from taxes that, 
even before the war, were almost 
unendurable, and thousands who, with 
a new love of freedom got by life in the 
trenches, will migrate if they can. But 
it may be that many of the European 
governments will prohibit migration, or 
discourage it in such ways virtually as 
to prohibit it altogether. 

And now other things have happened 


—as if to establish a new order of 
things beneath the sun. 

First, labor got made into law the 
literacy test—to do what it was meant 
to do—to ward off labor from our 
shores. 

Next, the Russian Republic “oc- 
curred.” Of a sudden, Russians in the 
Old World do not want to get to the 
New World. Moreover, Russians in the 
New World are now eager—thousands 
of them—to return to Russia. 

And then, at last, comes our war! 
And with it not a gathering in of 
aliens from Europe but instead the tre- 
mendous business of pouring out of our 
factories and fields, and of pouring 
across our ocean borders, we hope, of 
tens of thousands, even hundreds of 
thousands of the able-bodied men in 
this country! 

Of course we hope that every one of 
them will return. Nevertheless there is 
no reason why we should blink at the 
indisputable fact that already in Europe 
more than ten million men have been 
killed or been permanently disabled. 
Some investigators estimate nearly 
twenty million. 

At once we think of the millions of 
widows and orphans. If the European 
governments consider these as liabili- 
ties it is probable that some of those 
governments will be glad to get rid of 
them. 

“Perhaps,” some American employ- 
ers conjecture, “we can get alien wom- 
en and orphans to come to help us, in 
spite of the literacy test.” 

But, to begin with, it may be in- 
quired: 

“Will not the war countries, robbed 
of their men, cherish children as never 
before? 

“And will women be liabilities?” 

HEN all the guns that bluster 

have ceased to brag and mil- 

lions more men are in their 
graves, when poverty is riding the 
world and every little deed of produc- 
tive handiwork is more precious to the 
European governments than ever be- 
fore, is it to be doubted that women 
will in some countries be forced to take 
the place of men and in others con- 
tinue to do so? It would be strange, 
in fact, if great economic power were 
denied them. 

Thus cometh another new thing un- 
der the sun! 

For, just as surely as any class is 
given great economic power invariably 
it gains great political power. Likely, 
I think, women will be one of the new 
elements of world power—perhaps the 
new element—that once and for all will 
mzke an end of war. The strangest par- 
adox in all history is, truly, that the 
Great War, with all its dire destruction 
of husbands and sons and brothers, an- 
swered the prayer of women—not in 
its means, of course, but in its ends. 
Years back Olive Shreiner wrote: “We 
women claim all labor for our prov- 
ince.” 

The Great War came, it may be 
said, to exact a place for women in 
every province of labor that there is. 
There are in Germany more than four 


million women enrolled in the benefit 
societies and taking the place, for :} 
most part, of men who are in t 
graves or are crippled irrepara’ ly. 
England has more than three an. 
half millions. France has, it is thous 
half as many. If it is said that in: 
try in some of the war countries— 
notably England—was overmanned })e. 
fore the war, it may be answered that 
the surplus of men, plus many more, 
has, in numbers at least, been destroyed. 
And if it is still insisted, from cone 
reason or another, that women are not 
to stay in the mechanical departments 
of industry, where they have been ‘lie 
least welcome in years gone by, then 
it may be answered that there is a 
deeper, more precise reason than any 
heretofore given why they shall invade 
even mechanical departments—a reason 
that has been quite as fully demon- 
strated here in American munition 
plants as anywhere else in the whole 
world. 


ERE, in a word, women have 

shown past any doubt in the minds 

of those who have had charge of 
them, that, in the hum of pulleys and 
the sounds of lathes and in all me- 
chanical work consistent with their 
strength, and that includes very much 
of mechanical work because cranes are 
used very extensively, they are more 
efficient than men—a great deal more 
efficient! 

There is not room here for demon- 
stration, in figures, of this conclusion, 
yet, in a canvass of many munition 
plants, hardly a dissenting vote to it 
has been found. It is believed, when 
generally known, that this revelation 
will be the most important thing in 
American industry in many a day. 

The Kaiser, it seems, has put mili- 
tarism out of the running by starting 
a war that has actually established 
the industrial dominance of ‘women on 
this earth! 

A corollary of the Kaiser’s enter- 
prize is that a great many reaction- 
aries—employers and others—are say- 
ing that he has put “a rack and a 
wrench to the world and twisted a lot 
of things out of joint.” 

There are elements in the present 
situation, certainly, that are new to 
things beneath the sun. Women have 
= by war a chance they have never 

ad. 

Labor has got unprecedented power. 
And it will likely retain this power be- 
cause of the shortage of able-bodied 
men. It may be well for us all to pon- 
der what these premises mean. 

And it may truly be not altogether 
out of point to suggest that the his- 
torian, writing twenty or thirty years 
from now, may look back on these days 
of change and write: 

“Spring, 1917, found the Unite: 
States in the midst of an industria! 
and social revolution. Even in the thir: 
year of the Great Affliction—about : 
decade short of a millennium—the el¢ 


_ments of the Great Change by Ameri 


cans had hardly been discerned a' 
all.” 


New York City 
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Colonel in 1914, General in 1915, Commander of French forces at Verdun in 1916, and Chief of Staff at the French Min- 
istry of War in 1917, with the immediate possibility of being given extended authority in the field—Petain, the Prepared! 
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A preparedness parade in Hawaii. If these ranks continue to recruit to war strength at their present rate the pineapple industry ¥ 
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two or three million cases of the canned fruit this year for world consumption. Fine! But wouldn’t you like to see them growing? 
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Can you read it? These boys know a dozen ways to spell V-I-C-T-O-R-Y with flags or lights or mirrors or dots 


and dashes 














Press [lustrating 


The American Red Cross 
is to dedicate its new 
executive headquarters 
in Washington on May 
12 by the first mobiliza- 
tion ever held in this 
country of women work- 
ers uniformed for war 































Bain 


We have the largest coal 
pier in the world, a part 
of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad terminal in 
Baltimore harbor. The 
photograph above shows 
its facilities for handling 
12,000,000 tons a year 
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International Film 


Here’s a sample of what the Middle West can do for war—a 
battle of naval recruits at the Great Lakes training station 


Paul Thompson 


“Long may -~it wave!” Five thousand school children suited 
the action to the word with enthusiasm at this patriotic rally 











































eS YOUR BACKYARD GARDEN LOOK LIKE THIS? 


CN CHOOL children cannot all be Boy 
. Scouts—fortunately, perhaps! But 
> the public schools can offer univer- 

sal military training—productive, 
educational, wise and practically critic- 
proof, training that fits equally well 
into the educational scheme of city or 
country districts. Both of them, in fact, 
have already adopted it to a considera- 
ble extent, tho they have not usually 
labeled it military training. Play- 
ground gardening, planting vacant lots, 
school children’s plots are some of the 
names more often applied—but call it 
what you will, the value of garden 
training for boys and girls has been 
proved and its wartime importance can 
hardly be overestimated. 

In the spring of 1914 the Depart- 
ment of Parks in Brooklyn began a 
concerted effort to convert McCarren 
Park, a barren and dreary waste of 
ground, into an attractive center of out- 
door recreation for the crowded indus- 
trial section in which it is located. This 
general effort included such diverse 
changes as a better system of lighting, 
improved police conditions, planting of 
several hundred trees, opening of chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, baseball fields and 
tennis courts. The new Children’s Gar- 
dens, however, proved to be the point 
of most vital and picturesque interest. 

Beginnings were made with 120 in- 
dividual garden plots. These were su- 
pervised by two very capable women, 
thoroly trained in horticulture, and 
gifted with sympathetic understanding 
of children. Each plot was assigned to 
a child from some neighboring school, 
care being taken to get children of from 
ten to twelve years, the age most re- 
sponsive for activities of this sort. Dur- 
ing the second season the number of 
individual plots at McCarren Park was 
increased to four hundred and twenty 
and a new garden of three hundred 
plots was laid out in another densely 
populated district. This was followed 
the third year by a garden of one hun- 


























BETSEY HEAD IS AN OASIS IN CITY STREETS 





DIGGING 
THEIR BIT 


BY R. V. INGERSOLL 


COMMISSIONER OF PARKS 
OF BROOKLYN 


dred plots in a still different part of the 
city, making about 800 plots in all. As 
one child has charge of a plot for three 
months and another child has it for the 
succeeding three months, a total of 1600 
children each season have an intensive 
and extended gardening experience. In 
addition, more than fifty thousand chil- 
dren visit the gardens in classes from 
the public schools for observations and 
instructions in nature study. 


HEN the gardens open, each boy 
W:: girl is given a tag represent- 

ing individual proprietorship of 
a plot. Each plot, to be sure, is only 
four feet by eight. This size, how- 
ever, has proved to be satisfactory 
since every part of the plot can be 
easily reached from the narrow sur- 
rounding paths, and still enough 
crops can be grown to insure zest for 
the harvest. The young gardener begins 
by spading the soil and getting it into 
proper condition. Then comes the plant- 
ing, when such vegetables as lettuce, 
onions, radishes, string beans, carrots 
and corn are planted under careful in- 
structions. The child soon learns the im- 
portance of giving his crop systematic 
daily attention and becomes familiar 
with the processes of fertilizing, culti- 
vating, watering, weeding and protec- 
tion from insect enemies. So genuine is 
the interest taken that it has not been 
found necessary to prescribe any defi- 
nite hours of attendance. 

In addition to the individual plots, 
each garden is provided with a num- 
ber of community observation plots 
where such exotic plants as hemp, flax, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts and sugar cane 
are cared for by codperative effort. 
There is also group responsibility for 
a border of flowers and for a large cen- 
tral flower bed. But it is in the common 
care of the paths—to keep them smooth, 
hard, well drained and free from stones 
—that helpful group action and work 
comradeship are most clearly developed. 


considerable catalog could be made 

of the rich educational values for 

growing children in the methods 
here briefly outlined. There is muscular 
activity in the open, combined with the 
fine discipline of a definite and self- 
chosen purpose. The joy of productive 
effort is almost like a new discovery. 
So also may be the natural relations 
with elders, where for once discipline 
is not uppermost. The girls learn inci- 
dentally something about cooking and 
about food values. The garden itself in- 
spires a sense for order and beauty. 
Combating insect pests helps to make 
sanitation and the fight against disease 
germs more comprehensible. There is 
the most natural training of sense per- 














THE LATEST BROOKLYN PLAYGROU ND-GARDEN 








ceptions, of use of eyes and hands and 
of the care and use of tools. A new 
respect for intelligently directed labor 
helps to balance the bookish and cler- 
ical tendencies of the schoolroom. Pa- 
tience, method, careful observation and 
attention are developed in many chil- 
dren who at their desks indoors seem 
listless and dull. Contact with the 
ground and with the influences of soil, 
sunlight and moisture answer in them- 
selves a deep human instinct. After all, 
a child’s mental and moral responsive- 
ness is at its very hight when he is 
throwing himself eagerly into his cho- 
sen play. And truly these gardens are 
his own playground—no matter how 
serious he may be about bearing home 
his basket of vegetables at the exciting 
time of harvest. 

If it is sought to apply these princi- 
ples to the conditions in small towns 
or in the open country, various adapta- 
tions would readily suggest themselves. 
The essential elements of the children’s 
gardens touch life at so many points 
that the conception has power and is 
bound to go forward. New recognition 
of the value of outdoor life gives the 
gardens impetus. So also does the in- 
creased interest in intensive agricul- 
ture. This feature will naturally be 
more emphasized when gardening has 
become a usual feature in the rural 
schools. But even in the cities this fac- 
tor has some weight. It has been found 
in Brooklyn, for instance, that many 
backyard gardens have been started as 
an outgrowth of children’s farm gar- 
dens. This fact has led to establish- 
ment in the Park Department of a num- 
ber of model backyard gardens where 
questions are answered, instructions 
given and leaflets and graphic charts 
distributed to the public. More than six 
hundred backyard gardens are known 
to have been planted in Brooklyn dur- 
ing the first season in imitation of 
these model backyard gardens. 

Brooklyn, New York 

















THERE ARE FOUR HUNDRED WAR PLOTS AT MCCARREN 
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THE “CHINESE LANTERN” IN DETROIT 


The set for this production at the Arts and Crafts Theater was designed by its director, Sam Hume, and painted by Katherine McEwan 


THE LITTLE THEATER REVOLT 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST” 


XPERIMENTAL theaters are 

cropping up everywhere thruout 

the United States. They are a 

measure of the discontent of 
groups of people with the way in which 
the commercial theater is run. They are 
an indication of that strong desire for 
self-expression which communities 
have, and which heretofore has found 
an outlet in amateur theatrical clubs. 
They are the natural consequence of a 
widespread interest in drama for its 
own sake, encouraged by the extensive 
reading of plays which bring to the 
most isolated community the very best 
that is being thought and written in 
the theater. 

People say that readers in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, who thru their library 
have been able to enjoy Galsworthy, 
Masefield, Shaw and the Irish play- 
wrights, and who thru their playhouse 
have heretofore been offered some 
flimsy, inferior comedy by the theatri- 
cal trust, have seen an incongruity be- 
tween the supply and the demand, and 
have set themselvs to work to establish 
a theater of their own, supported by 
their community and assuring to the 
community the type of play in which 
it is interested. There are other com- 
munities like Galesburg; the conse- 
quence is that from Boston to Los An- 
geles, along a circuit as well defined as 
the circuit of the professional theater, 
Little Theaters are now a definite part 
of the artistic life of the country. 

There has been no attempt to organ- 
ize the Little Theater Movement in this 
country; the different centers have been 
content to run each on its own initia- 
tive, and to follow the tastes of the par- 
ticular group that has organized it. 
Examine the repertories of these Little 
Theaters, and you will find them widely 
different. Now and again a play that 
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has been tried successfully in a Little 
Theater in New York will be pre- 
sented in the Little Theater at Detroit, 
and eventually be given on the strength 
of its success in the Little Theater at 
Los Angeles. But there is no exchange 
of ideas among these Little Theaters. 
By their very independence they pro- 
claim their amateurishness and their 
lack of a definite reason for being. 
These theaters are in a state of revolu- 
tion against the commercial theater, 
and out of the revolution there may 
come some definite program. 

There are many types of Little The- 
aters. One is organized directly thru 
the self-conscious efforts on the part of 
social settlements to supply a given 
neighborhood with specific, well-gov- 
erned entertainment. Such an organ- 
ization, born in the Henry Street Set- 
tlement in New York City, is the 
Neighborhood Playhouse; outgrowing 
its strictly “club” function, it has now 
become well-established as one of the 
most distinctive communal art institu- 
tions there is in the country. To this 
Little Theater belongs the credit of 
having made generally known the artis- 
tic worth of Lord Dunsany as a dram- 
atist, It is not only a community play- 
house, but, following the idea estab- 
lished by Professor Baker, of Harvard, 
in his “Workshop 47” it is likewise a 
“workshop” where not only are the 
people in the community trained as 
players, but likewise where scenery and 
costumes are made on the premises. 
This idea is not original with The 
Neighborhood Playhouse. It is partly 
borrowed from Hull House, in Chicago, 
where the theater, under the auspices 
of that settlement, has an honorable 
history, and a most distinctive reper- 
tory of plays to its credit—plays which 
would do any professional repertory 


house credit as far as the weight of 
the selection is concerned. For a Little 
Theater, such as the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, to have won the distinc- 


tion of impressing itself upon such a 
large community as New York, with 
its varied theatrical interest, and its 
confusion of Broadway standards, is 
something to the credit of that insti- 
tution; it shows its vitality. 


Theater, professional in its charac- 

ter and founded on the principle 
that a man in the professional game 
wishes to run his theater in as artis- 
tic and as inexpensive a manner as 
possible. To keep outside the exer- 
cize of certain fire laws govern- 
ing the regular theaters, these Little 
Theaters are usually limited in the 
number of their seats to two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, and are classed as 
“hall,” the requirements being the same 
as those governing moving-picture 
places. In New York, Mr. Charles Hop 
kins’ Punch and Judy Theater, and 
Mr. Winthrop Ames’s Little Theater, 
both of them professional, are situated 
in that part of the city where real 
estate is at its highest value. In order 
to pay expenses, therefore, these Litt] 
Theaters have to appeal to a class of 
theatergoer that can afford rates of 
two dollars and fifty cents. They are 
outside the range of communal inter- 
est, and cannot necessarily appeal to 
the people at large. 

The third class of Little Theaters is 
the experimental playhouse, founded 
with the idea of testing new values in 
the theater. There are in America many 
young men of artistic inclination who 
have gone abroad to study art, and 
come under the influence of Gordon 
Craig in Florence, Reinhardt in Ber- 
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lin, and Stanislovsky in Moscow. These 
young men have received training in 
an art school which believes in the 
new symbolic stage setting, the new 
type of stage lighting. They have re- 
turned to America and sought, not the 
professional stage so much as the ex- 
perimental stage, where they have 
gradually impressed upon the commu- 
nity the fact that it is unnecessary to 
waste the financial substance of the 
theater in over-decoration and slavish 
adherence to the now wornout methods 
of realism. These experimental the- 
aters are likewise not only affording 
an opportunity for the public to see 
plays which are not given a chance on 
the professional stage; they are also 
encouraging local dramatists to write 
plays for special productions. Because 
of the Washington Square Players of 
New York, and their experiment in 
the Little Theater business, a group of 
playwrights has grown up around 
them; because of the development of 
the Provincetown Players, a group of 
dramatists has evolved from that move- 
ment; because of the interest of a cer- 
tain literary group in Madison, Wis- 
consin, the Wisconsin Players have 
come into existence, and Professor 
Thomas H. Dickinson has brought out 
a volume of Wisconsin plays, repre- 
sentative of the work they have accom- 
plished. Prizes are being offered for 
plays written by Michigan men, by res- 
idents in the Mississippi Valley, by 
would-be dramatists of every locality. 

It is evident from this that the Little 
Theater Movement, despite its amateur 
environment, is calling forth some orig- 
inal work from” playwrights. These 
Little Theaters are themselves becom- 
ing the centers for development of lit- 
erary work, just as “Workshop 47,” at 
Harvard, has sent forth from its class- 
es playwrights for the professional 
stage of such worth as Percy MacKaye, 








Josephine Preston Peabody, and Ed- 
ward Sheldon. 
The university interest in drama can- 
not be ignored in a discussion of Little 
Theaters. Most of the universities are 
trying to establish Little Theaters as 
part of their collegiate plans. In the 
University of North Dakota, Professor 
Koch of the English Department has 
combined his efforts with those of the 
University Dramatic Association, and 
there is a Bankside Theater which pro- 
duces pageants written by groups of 
students under the supervision of the 
Professor of Drama. At the Agricul- 
tural College of North Dakota, it has 
been realized that the isolated commu- 
nities have no proper entertainment, 
and a Little Theater has been estab- 
lished for their special encouragement. 
Professor Arvold, who has the work 
in charge, is obtaining interesting re- 
sults among a population seventy-five 
per cent of which is foreign born. The 
same spirit of codperation in the the- 
ater actuates the students of Dart- 
mouth, Oberlin and other colleges 
where drama is being seriously studied. 
All of these theaters are more or 
less alike in their objects and endeav- 
ors, however independent they may be. 
Because the actors are amateurs and 
are limited financially in the expense 
of production, the attention of these 
organizations has been centered almost 
entirely on the one-act play of small 
cast, and of simple scenic possibilities. 
This does not necessarily mean, how- 
ever, that only one-act plays can be 
produced in a Little Theater. 

As a commercial proposition, the 
Little Theaters should not be consid- 
ered. But as centers of special interest, 
Little Theaters are very significant. 
They can never have the wide demo- 
cratic appeal the moving-picture houses 
have, because they eannot duplicate 
themselves as extensively, nor present 








as wide a repertory at as low a cost. 
Altogether the Little Theater Move- 
ment tends to be one of the most sig- 
nificant and revolutionary movements 
that has entered the theater in Amer- 
ica. It is further strengthened by the 
fact that in communities where there 
are no Little Theaters, there are at 
least earnest workers in the field who 
are presenting plays in which they 
themselves are interested. Which fact 
should be a tocsin to the astute com- 
mercial manager, and should make him 
hasten to send to that community a 
type of drama which is not beneath its 
understanding. The Little Theater in- 
terest does not spring wholly from the 
old-time amateur theatrical spirit. It 
springs from a much more vital and a 
much more deeply-founded interest in 
the drama itself. It is a protest against 
the unthinking way in which the thea- 
ter has heretofore been conducted. 

Of all the groups of amateurs that 
have attracted widespread public atten- 
tion, most interest has been centered 
around the Washington Square Thea- 
ter in New York, the Portmanteau 
Theater, which can be carried in trunks 
from place to place, the Little Theater 
in Chicago, and the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. These organizations show the 
weakness and the strength of the move- 
ment. The Washington Square Players, 
for example, have taken themselves so 
seriously as to sever themselves from 
their revolutionary raison d’étre. They 
have challenged professionalism and re- 
mained amateurs. The salvation of all 
Little Theaters will rest in their being 
content to remain amateurs and, thru 
the excellencies of their performance, 
to challenge the professional theater. 
Thru them the professional manager 
will come to realize how profoundly 
does the theater-going public want a 
better class of play. 

New York City 
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Two types of Little Theaters. The Prairie Playhouse at Galesburg, Illinois, expresses the people’s protest. The New York Punch and Judy is a Little 





Theater, but not a true community playhouse 





KEEPING DOWN FOOD COSTS 


BY HARRY C. DOUGLAS 


FORMER EDITOR OF THE “SYDNEY TIMES” 


sities need not be the delicate and 

difficult problem that friends of 

the old, happy-go-lucky, laissez- 
faire school would have the public be- 
lieve. Many apologists for unrestricted 
individualism postulate that our whole 
social order would totter upon its foun- 
dations if a few callous speculators in 
food and fuel, with all the instincts of 
ravenous wolves eyeing a defenseless 
flock of sheep, were to have their un- 
natural greed curbed in the interests of 
the greater public at large. It may be 
argued that the wolves are well able to 
look after their own predatory hides in 
any case; it may be asserted that the 
only safe procedure is to legislate 
against, and not for, them; leaving 
aside such theories, there remains the 
timorously advanced suggestion that 
perhaps any general adoption of na- 
tional—or state—control of the neces- 
sities of life savors too much of the 
Utopian, the socialistic, the impractical. 
To this there is one certain answer: “It 
has been done. It is being done now— 
and it works.” 

Most European nations have put food 
and other commodities under govern- 
ment control: their action was dictated 
by a set of abnormal circumstances. 
But Australia has tackled the same 
problem under conditions very nearly 
approximating those in the United 
States. When the war broke out, a 
group of Australian speculators got 
very busy indeed. They thought they 
saw a splendid opportunity to send the 
prices of food and necessities sky- 
rocketing to unheard-of hights. So 
they started in to corner supplies, firm 
in the belief that if they could not “hold 
up” their own people, at least England 
would be glad to pay their extortionate 
prices. Their case looked a pretty sound 
one—to them. There did not seem to be 
a flaw in it. But they had overlooked 
one thing—the labor government. The 
labor government had not overlooked 
anything, not even the food specu- 
lators. The labor government had had 
a very wary weather eye focused upon 
the speculators from the beginning. 
And so the cards were stacked against 
the food gamblers, the long-suffering 
wheat pool men, who only found out 
when it was too late. 

At that the speculators had worked 
with great efficiency and despatch. They 
had lost no time. As soon as the dogs 
of war were unleashed, up soared the 
price of wheat—thirty cents a bushel. 
Soon the vicious circle was completed. 
The flour manufacturers boosted the 
price of their product. The master 
bakers played ducks and drakes with 
the public’s bread supply. The grocers, 
faithfully tagging along behind the 
bigger men, joined in the orgie of price 
boosting. The situation was much as it 
was in New York last fall and early 
winter, when the cost of fuel, the cost 
of milk, the cost of groceries—in fact, 
the cost of everything people had to 
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SS: control of food and neces- 


have — began the upward climb that 
ended by thorcly arousing the public 
to the need for protective, prohibitive 
legislation. 

Less than a month after the price- 
boosting sharks got busy, the labor 
government of New South Wales got a 
little busier. It planned, drew up, 
passed and put on the statute books its 
reply. And that reply was a law author- 
izing the appointment by the Governor 
of the State of a Necessary Commod- 
ities Control Commission, in which was 
vested practically unlimited powers to 
fix the maximum prices to be charged 
for nearly everything except limou- 
sines, steam yachts and Turkish car- 
pets. “Necessary commodities” was giv- 
en a wide interpretation, the term being 
held to include all fuel, gas—whether 
supplied to householders or manufac- 
turers—all articles of food and drink, 
and the ingredients used in making 
such articles, and, finally, any article 
which, after investigation, the commis- 
sion might persuade the government to 
add to the list. A daily bulletin fixed the 
maximum prices for necessities within 
the act. 

It was recognized that some specu- 
lators, bolder or more defiant than the 
rank and file, might go ahead and 
charge their own prices despite the fixed 
dead lines; that others might retaliate 
by withholding the supplies they had 
accumulated. The labor government 
provided against these contingencies by 
ordering a penalty for such evasions of 
the strict letter of the iaw. Any of- 
fenders faced a fine of almost $500 for 
each offense, a year in jail—or both. 
The commission was empowered to en- 
ter forcibly any premises of suspected 
persons. 

The scheme worked like a charm. 
The following prices ruled the day be- 
fore the first price-fixing governmental 
bulletin was issued: wheat, $1.26 per 
bushel; flour, $56.01 per ton; bread, on 
the point of being boosted from seven 
to nine cents for a 2-pound loaf. After 
the bulletin was issued the prices were: 
wheat, $1 per bushel; flour, $46.37 per 
ton; bread, ordered to remain at seven 
cents. 

In New South Wales, after the ap- 
pointment of the commission, butter 
fluctuated in price between 35 and 40 
cents a pound. In the neighboring State 
of Victoria—which is the only state in 
Australia that has not a labor legisla- 
ture, and which had no food control 
commission — butter was around 60 
cents a pound. 

The New South Wales Government 
went even further in its determination 
to enforce obedience from recalcitrant 
speculators. A group of the biggest 
operators in the state had 400,000 
bushels of wheat stored on the water- 
front ready for instant shipment to 
London. The Governor issued an order 
in which the speculators were named, 
and which gave the state power to seize 
the whole consignment. Directly after 


this drastic action the wheat specu- 
lators threw up the sponge: some 
8,000,000 bushels of wheat, held for 
huge profits, were put on the market at 
the legally fixed price of one dollar a 
bushel. That broke the back of price- 
boosting. No one wanted to “sit in” 
such a losing game. To cap the climax, 
the government entered upon a scheme 
of state bakeries. 

Practical socialism has gone a long 
way indeed in New South Wales. The 
state owns and operates a fleet of 
trawlers, which bring plentiful supplies 
of fish into Sydney some three times a 
week. Furthermore, the state owns and 
operates a chain of fish stores in which 
are marketed the catches of the govern- 
ment trawlers. Prices charged, of 
course, are just enough to cover oper- 
ating expenses. An inexhaustible quan- 
tity of wholesome, palatable food is 
thus assured the people at all times of 
the year. Drouths on the sheep and cat- 
tle “stations” need worry the general 
public only in a general way. The trou- 
bles of butchers are their own affair. 
“We'll make every day Friday if we 
have to,” one man said to me. So well 
is the scheme working out that the min- 
ister responsible for it recently in- 
formed the government that a further 
$500,000 would have to be spent to buy 
more trawlers. 


unique innovation—even for Aus- 

tralia—was the establishment late- 

ly in New South Wales of a Fair 
Rents Court, to which all tenants who 
believe they are being mulcted by grasp- 
ing landlords may take their tales of 
wo. At the opening of the court, D. R. 
Hall, State Attorney-General, said: 

“The experiment which begins today 
will be watched with the keenest inter- 
est, not alone in this state, but thruout 
Australia, and, indeed, the older coun- 
tries of the world. Students of social 
problems, not less than rack-rented ten- 
ants, will interest themselves in the 
history of this court.” . 

In the very first case tried in the 
court it was laid down by the presiding 
judge that a return of six per cent upon 
his investment was all that the land- 
lord had a right to expect. | 

Railways, street car and telephone 
systems, and other public utilities are 
publicly owned. The number of private 
franchises for public services in Aus- 
tralia is an ever diminishing quantity. 
The state of Queensland has gone into 
the brewing and hotel business; at 
least, it probably has by now— the 
scheme was well on its way to realiza- 
tion when I left Australia a few months 
ago. The public do not get service at 
remarkably cheap rates — not because 
municipal and state ownership has 
proved a failure, but because the cost 
of labor is so high. There is no doubt, 
however, that the public are served 
more cheaply by their own government 
than by the old private companies. 

New York City 
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PEBBLES MI ONCOL OCC Ao 
“I’ve learned,” said the aged egg, “that 
ten years make one decayed.”—Chaparral. 
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Owing to the raw material being required 
for war purposes, there is a famine in 
Pat amophone needles, Another proof that 
this war is upsetting all records.—Passing 
si0w. 
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Lawyer (to witness at a booze trial)— 
I id you take cognizance of the man who 


During May and until lots are sold, several 
sold him the liquor? thousand yards of desirable summer materials 
"ee both in white and colors will be offered at the 

Broadway Pecan—England will soon be followi ing reduced prices: 
, oy a ee At 15c yard Irish Dimities, White grounds with 
" Fifth Avenue Butter Nut—How’s that? | floral printings in various colors. 


wt At 18c yard Printed Cotton Voiles in Dots, Stripes, 
; Figures and all-over designs. 


lit 


An Irishman out of work applied to the 


boss of a repair shop in Detroit. When the 
Celt had stated his qualifications for a 
“job” the superintendent began quizzing 
him a bit. Starting quite at random, he 
asked: 

“Do you know anything about carpen- 
try?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you know how tc make a Venetian 


At 25c yard Woven and printed Voiles, Batiste, 
fancy Skirtings, Japanese Crepes and Madras and 
Percale Shirtings. 

At 50c yard Imported woven Batiste, printed Crepe 
de Chine, Silk Stripe Voiles, woven and printed ef- 
fects on fine Voiles and novelty fabrics for Sport 





blind?” = Skirts, etc. 
N by ‘World. Se a ae At 75c yard Printed and woven Imported Voiles 
” ; showing a fine range of Dots, Stripes, Checks and 
He was Scotch and naturally he hated Floral Designs; also a fine range of woven fabrics for 
spending money. Therefore, when a friend Snort Skirts in Striped d Checked effect 
in the South sent him an unstamped let- po irts in striped an ecked elfects. 
At 95c and $1.35 yard Smart Fabrics for Sport 


ter, he was much annoyed at having to 

yay two- t ; ‘ ° . ° 

TS eae aa aaa Skirts, Checks, Stripes, Plaids, in light or dark effects, 
86 to 40 inches wide. 


He was still more annoyed, on opening 
White Fabrics 


the letter, to find nothing in it save a sin- 
gle sheet, saying: “I am well.—George.” 
In return he procured a large, flat stone, 
packed in a wooden box, sn & many wrap- 
pings, and despatched it O. . = 
When his friend had paid B. 5 shil- At 35c yard Novelty weaves in Voiles and Crepes, 
Stripes, Checks, and plain effects. 
At 50c yard Fabrics suitable, for separate Skirts, 
such as Gabardines, fancy corded Piques, Repps, Bas- 
ket Weaves and Imported Piques, also fine Voiles and 
Crepes in several desirable patterns. 
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lings charges he sought for an explanation, 
and found it in a letter at the top of the 
package. 

“Dear George: When I heard that you 
were well, this great load rolled off my 
mind.”—New York Globe. 

The son of the well-to-do family had re- 
cently joined up as a private, and was 
spending his Christmas leave at home. 

Returning from a walk, his mother es- 
Laon Ay figure in the kitchen with the house- 
maid, 

“Clarence,” she called to her son, 
“Mary’s got someone in the kitchen. She 
knows perfectly well that I don’t allow 
followers. I wish you'd go and tell the mau 
to leave the house at once.” 

Clarence duly departed to the kitchen, 
Lut returned in about half a minute. 

“Sorry, mother, but I can’t turn him 
out.” 

“Can’t turn him out? Why on earth 


_ ee ey A WAR GARDEN CONTEST 


SONGS OF THE ECONOMIC WAR 2 " 
A SPINACH CAVALIER Three prizes of One Hundred Dollars, Fifty Dollars 
A spinach cavalier stood in his overalls, and Twenty-Five Dollars, respectively, are offered for 
And played such a sweet obligato; . W f 
the story of your war garden this year. rite us for 
a record chart and full particulars of the contest. 
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Samples of any of these lines except bordered 
materials mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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He sang of the wheat, the bean, and the 


beet, 
The rutabaga, and the tomato. 
Chorus 

Say, darling, say, when I am mowing hay, 

Sometimes you may think of me, dear. 
Sunshine and rain are good for the grain— 

Remember what I say, and be true, dear. 

PLANTING TONIGHT ) 


Many are the backs that are weary tonight, 
From using the spade and the hoe; 


Many-are the men who are straining their |} . ‘THE COUNTRYSIDE WAR GARDEN BUREAU 


Ww ~~ for the stuff to grow. 119 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK 
Planting tonight, planting tonight, plant- 


a; in the old back yard. 
P. A. in the New York Tribune. 


And by the way, if you are having difficulties with 
that garden of yours, remember that the Countryside 
War Garden Bureau answers questions—of any sort 
and as many as you like. 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 
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ism has again called attention 

to our lack of a perfectly satis- 
factory national song. The “Star- 
Spangled Banner” is a splendid band 
tune, but when a crowd of people try 
to sing it they are apt to drop out at 
various points along the line like strag- 
glers on a long hike, some on the up- 
hill and some on the downhill slopes. 
Altho it has a London tavern tune, the 
words are characteristically American 
in their flamboyant patriotism and in 
beginning with “O say.” 

But we should, as the preachers al- 
ways say, omit the third stanza. I never 
could sce that the third stanza of a 
hymn was any worse than the others, 
altho whenever I was warned against 
it by the minister I have read it with 
care to see what heresy or other ob- 
jectionable matter it contained. But in 
this case the third stanza is manifestly 
improper in the present war and might 
well be dispensed with permanently: 


HE popular demand for a lyrical 
outlet for our pent-up patriot- 


And where is the band who so vauntingly 
swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s 
confusion 

A home and a country should leave us no 
more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul foot- 
steps’ pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of 
the grave. 

These lines deal with an invasion of 
American soil and so are not applicable 
to the present circumstances when we 
propose to carry the war into the en- 
emy’s country. Besides to refer to our 
gallant British allies by such words as 
“the hireling and slave” and “their 
foul footsteps’ pollution” is, as we would 
say, “not very nice” and, as they would 
say, “rather nasty.” Then, too, it is 
always a bother to mind pronouncing 
“confusion” as tho it were “Confucian” 
so as to prepare it for riming with 
“pollution” two lines to come. 

“John Brown’s Body” is, as Kipling 
saic, one of the best marching songs in 
the world and now that it is rid of the 
sectional and scurrilous words at first 
attached to it in the Civil War it has 
become truly “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” in which everybody can join 
heartily except, perhaps, some of our 
non-Christian fellow citizens. 

“Marching Thru Georgia” is another 
magnificent marching tune that needs 
to be rescued in like manner from its 
suggestions of loot and fratricidal 
strife to make it palatable to our peo- 
ple as a whole. Sousa and other com- 
posers have added to our patriotic 
music but suitable words are still lack- 
ing. I don’t understand why it should 
be easier to get good airs than good 
verses. We have, for instance, two ad- 
mirable light patriotic tunes, “Yankee 
Doodle” and “Dixie,” but the words of 
both are nonsensical. It is as true to- 
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day as was said a hundred years ago 
that 
Yankee Doodle is the tune 
Americans delight in. 
"Twill do to whistle, sing or play, 
And just the thing for fighting. 

But even the antiquarians are not 
sure what the “macaroni” means and 
they are altogether nonplussed by the 
“Doodle.” 

Lincoln shocked the White House 
band shortly after Appomatox by ask- 
ing them to play “Dixie,” but in reply 
to the remonstrants he explained that 
“since we have captured the Confed- 
eracy we own all their pretty tunes.” 
Lincoln has proved a true prophet. 
“Dixie” has become a national air and 
thanks to the efforts of the Southern 
claque in cvery audicnce it is now 
greeted with more enthusiasm than 
any other tune. 

“America” is not national enough to 
suit our present temper. There used to 
be something inspiring in the thought 
that the three great branches of the 
Teutonic race, Americans, British and 
Germans, were singing their patriotic 
sentiment to the same tune tho in dif- 
ferent words, but such an international 
concert is now out of the question. It 
would be decidedly annoying to be 
caught nowadays, as sometimes we used 
to be, rising and taking off our hats at 
“Heil dir im Sicgeskranz” on the sup- 
position that the band was playing 
“America.” We don’t dislike so much 
“Die Wacht am Rhein.” It is “Die 
Wacht am Somme” that we object to. 
If the Germans would only go back to 
their side of the Rhine and stay there 
all the world would breathe easier. 

Do you remember that amusing inci- 
dent at the international banquet of 
the St. Louis Exposition when the band 
struck at playing “Die Wacht am 
Rhein?” All of the foreign representa- 
tives were there and the air of the ban- 
quet hall was thick with international 
comity. As each of the distinguished 
guests arose his national anthem was 
played, “Boje Tsaria Khrani” for the 
Russian, “Marseillaise” for the French, 
“Himno de Riego” for the Spanish, 
“Kimi Ga Yo” for the Japanese, etc. 
But when the German delegate got up 
to respond to his toast, not a sound was 
heard, not a funeral note. The toast- 
master signaled frantically to the band 
master but could not attract his at- 
tention, so the diners hemmed and 
hummed and hawed their way thru 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” on various keys 
and to these maimed rites the repre- 
sentative of Germany had to respond. 
The program committee then recognized 
that they had made a mistake in get- 
ting the Garde Republicaine Band of 
Paris to supply the music for the oc- 
casion. 

But most of the national anthems are 
born of war and so contain reminis- 
cences of old feuds offensive to some- 
body or distasteful to the sentiment of 


later generations. The English nationa! 
hymn originally read: 

Oh Lord our God, arise 

Scatter his enemies 

And make them fall. 

Confound their politics 

Frustrate their popish tricks 

On Thee our hopes we fix 

God save us all. 

But after the emancipation of the 
Catholics “popish” was changed to 
“knavish.” Even this language was felt 
to be too violent in the halcyon days be- 
fore the war—“confound” is perilously 
near profanity—so it came to be cus- 
tomary to omit this stanza—it was of 
course the fatal third—or to substitute 
some milder version. Now, however, it 
is proposed to restore the stanza with 
“hellish” or “Hunnish” in place of 
“knavish.” In the “Khaki Song Book” 
these verses are given: 

Where’er her flag unfurled 
Protects the conquered world 
Britain is King. 

Shout the great anthem we 
Where’er our exile be, 

Echo from sea to sea 

God save the King. 


"God bless our colonies ~ 
Brethren across the seas 
Our kith and kin. 

Loyal as well as free 
May they united be 
Just as one family 

God save the King. 

This version will probably not last 
and does not deserve to. The reference 
to “the conquered world” is as capable 
of misinterprctation—internal or exter- 
nal—as is “Deutschland iiber Alles.” 
But worse is the reference to the proud 
and self-reliant dominions as “Colonies 
across the sea” and their loyal but 
homeloving inhabitants as “exiled.” 
The Canadians in their version have a 
much better conception of the relation 
of the parts to the whole: 

Our loved Dominion bless, 
With peace and happiness 
From shore to shore. 

And let our Empire be, 
United, loyal, free, 

True to herself and Thee 
For evermore! 

It is this sort of a song and not the 
“Little England” version quoted before 
that will be found to fit the British 
Empire as it will be reconstituted by 
the war. 

As for me my favorite patriotic song 
is the one my father used to sing to me 
when I was a little boy: “The Sword of 
Bunker Hill.” But, alas, this is so far 
forgotten that I cannot even find a 
record of it for my phonograph. 

. 


** 

’ As a new instance of the prophetic 
power of poets I may call attention to 
Tennyson, who, it seems, did not cor- 
fine his verse to the Crimean War. His 
invitation 

Come into the garden, Maud .. . 

To the valleys of Paradise. 
has just been accepted and General 
Maude has entered the Garden of Eden 
at the head of the British troops. 
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The New 
Books 


A NEW GOLDEN FLEECE 

There are two methods of writing 
history. One is the careful, matter-of- 
fact method usually adopted by the 
trained historian; the other is marked 
by a conscious effort to give to an other- 
wise dry account of material progrcss 
the air of romance. Professor Scherer 
in Cotton as a World Power has 
adopted the second method. His book is 
an interesting story. True, there is 
nothing startlingly new in the presen- 
tation. The sources of the author’s in- 
formation and his conclusions have 
been known to students of economic his- 
tory for a number of ycars. Still, the 
book may be accepted as a distinct con- 
tribution because it presents the matter 
in a popular way. The man who would 
never think of reading a carefully com- 
piled history of cotton will find this 
book entertaining and instructive. 


Cotton as a W>-r'd Power, by James A. B. 
Scherer. F. A. Stokes Company. $2. 


IN THE FLOWERY KINGDOM 

The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills, 
by Edith Wherry, is an intensely in- 
teresting story of contemporary life in 
China, showing how the normal and 
beautiful impulses of womanhood may 
be thwarted by the hideous severitics 
of ancicnt conventions and supersti- 
tions. Tung Mci, the chubby baby of 
the village schoolmaster, Tung Mei, the 
“wild” child playing in the ficlds of the 
village of “Benevolence and Virtue” 
with feet unbound, was richly endowed 
by nature. Tung Mei, the young nurse 
of the missionary’s baby, the bride of 
the kind Jung Kuang, the distracted 
little widow, bereft of her child by hcr 
husband’s cruel parents who hate her, 
wins and holds our sympathies. We al- 
most forgive her for running away 
with the little child of the missionary 
and bringing him up to be a Chinese lad 
without knowledge of his real parents. 
Well analyzed is the strange forcing of 
this boy’s life into channels alien to 
his race and temperament. The book 
has dramatic quality and atmosphere. 


The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills, by Edith 
Wherry. John Lane Company. $1.40 


HUMAN BEINGS 

The Physical Basis of Society, by 
Carl Kelsey, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is to be recommended to those 
lacking scientific training who wish to 
understand the science of man and the 
laws governing human progress. For 
many years the author has opened his 
university courses in sociology by brief- 
ly sketching the physical background 
of life, the relation of the organism to 
the environment, the question of hered- 
ity, and the general idea of evolution as 
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In the high passes of the 
mountains, accessible only to 
the daring pioneer and the sure- 
footed burro, there are telephone 
linemen stringing wires. 


Across bays or rivers a flat- 
bottomed boat is used to unreel 
the message-bearing cables and 
lay them beneath the water. 


Over the sand-blown, treeless 
desert a truck train plows its 
way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are felling trees and cutting 
a swath for lines of wire-laden 


poles. 























Vast telephone extensions are 
progressing simultaneously ir 
the waste places as well as ir 
the thickly populated com. 
munities. 


These betterments are cease- 
less and they are voluntary, 
requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 
tion, energy and large capital. 


In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual toilers, 
there is an army of experts, in- 
cluding almost the entire gamut 
of human labors. These men, 
scientific and practical, are con- 
stantly inventing means for 
supplying the numberless new 
demands of the telephone using 
public, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





You Knowi at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to 
receive a copy of The Inde- 


pendent with your compliments. If you will send their names and addresses by an early 


mail, we shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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applied to human beings and to the 





FLAG STICKERS 


(Money back if not satisfied) 
Use them on letters, packages, circulars, cards, bills, menus—everywhere. 
Give some visible sign of your patriotism. Small cost. Stick—and stay. 


$1 for 1000—$2 for 3000 


$3.60 for 6000—$11.25 for 25,000—$35.00 for 100,000 (Ask for quan- 
tity prices). Actual colors—red, white and blue. Just the right size. 
Most powerful adhesive known. Big profits for dealers. 
Largest exclusive labet piant in the world 

FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Ninth and Thompson 


at our risk. 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send mone 
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Nujol is absolutely disti 


| The Athlete’s First Principle Is To Keep 
His System Clean 


He doesn’t allow food to ferment in his intestines. He doesn’t give 
his body a chance to absorb poisons, 
He knows—and your doctor will tell you—that anything froma head- 
ache to the most serious illness may result from such absorptioa. 
oy removes poisons from the system and gives the tissues of the 
y a chance to build up and resist disease. 
Nujol is not habit-forming. Nujol does not gripe. It relieves you 
of straining, does not weaken nor upset the stomach, is absolutely 
pure and harmless, and is delightful to take, 
4 fine for young mothers, as it is not absorbed into the 
erefore in no way affects the child. 
Nujol is the only remedy forconstipation we manufacture; the genuine 
is sold only in pint bottles, bearing Nujol trade-mark. All bottles 
are filled at our absolutely modern and sanitary Nujol plant. 
The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 
ujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 
and i: 
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the market like it, 


Write toda: 
Nujol and its 



































y to Dept. 12 on coupon and margin below tor instructive booklet on 
uses, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


There is no other product on 


























(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 
the t t t constipation 
Please send Re, roar aan on Wa 19 ip 
Name ___.. Address ..City. State 
































Saves two-thirds time. 
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and theft. 




















Pays for itself quickly in stamps and t 
in any size office. Small, simple, ab- 
solutely reliable. Used in over 25,000 
offices Made and guaranteed by first 
and largest manufacturers of stamp 
affixers. Sent on FREE TRIAL—no 
money in advance. Write at once— 
for trial machine or literature. 


MULTIPOST CO. 







































































Save Time and Postage! 


Detaches, moistens, affixes 
and records stamps by a single, quick operation of 

Stops waste by keeping stamps locked in 
one place, protected against loss, spoilage, misuse 


The MULTIPOST 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 


ime saved— 











FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays, The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


Beautiful Water Lilies 


In the Home Garden 


You can grow them ina tub, half-barrel, or concrete pool, inthe 
open sunlight. The varieties I offer are eas lv cared for; success 
is almost certain if you follow the simple rules given in my book 
“THE WATER LILY” 
a brochure illustrating many rare sorts, with full description of 
the familiar varieties. Directions are given for garden culture 
as well as for pond plauting. Write today for the booklet— 
Jree to any one who writes for it. 


WILLIAM 
TRICKER 


Water-Lily 
Specialist 
Bor T, 
Arlingtoa, 
N. J. 

















development of social theory. This m2- 
terial he has here gathered into book 
form, so making a work that widely 
read would do much toward bridgin,y 
the gap between the older generat 
and the new. 

We live in an age of rapid transiti.y 
and few there are who can make the 
mental readjustment necessary to an 
understanding of the modern tenden- 
cies of our intellectual life. Here is a 
presentation of the best thought of tie 
times on the fundamental problems of 
human happiness and welfare by one 
who has a broad, sympathetic under- 
standing of the many, complex factors 
involved. It is a lucid, dispassionate 
survey of achievements, difficulties and 
tendencies that leaves to the reader the 
precious privilege of forming his own 
conclusions. 

One could open the book at random 
and find quotable passages. Here is an 
extract from the chapter on “The Na 
ture of Progress”: 

Because man’s progress is conditioned on 
his intellectual growth, it by no means fol- 
lows that his chief occupation is thinking. 
Far from it. There is nothing the average 
society dislikes more. Man’s effort to satisfy 
his emotional desire for an easy and com- 
fortable existence results in the astonishing 
paradox that he opposes the only method 
thru which better adaptation might come 
- « «+ Let anyone suggest that his phil 
osophy of life rests on unsound bases, that 
social institutions need radical overhauling. 
that present programs are not conduciv: 
to human welfare, that other races are 
surpassing his in the struggle, and he is on 
the defensive at once, ready to use an) 
brick or cudgel on the offender, or even 
daub him with mud. The last thing that 
occurs to him is to admit that the criticism 
may be honest and investigate it to se« 
what merit it contains. 


The Physical Basis of Society, by Carl Kelsey 
D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


SOLDIERS OF FRANCE 
Lieutenant René Nicolas writes in 
The Campaign Diary of a French Offi- 
cer an absorbingly interesting war 
book with all the distinction of French 
authorship. Thus, while the scenes he 
depicts flash from his pages as if one 
actually witnessed them, there is 
always present, even in the most terri 
ble moments, that resilience of French 
character which has enabled the na- 
tion, as a whole, to perform an unend 
ing series of heroic actions. Thru it all, 
too, one senses the fine democratic 
spirit of the French army, which, with 
duty and discipline willingly shouldere: 
by all,-makes of the French military 
organization. so admirable a model. W:« 
have confirmation of this from ever) 
American “glad and proud” to serv: 
under the French colors. 

Flying for France, by James R. Mc 
Conneli, contains an element of infinite- 
ly greater value than mere “thrilling 
experiences,” which his publishers set 
such emphatic store upon. In this littk 
book the reader cannot escape th« 
splendid spirit animating these youny 
Americans who have offered their serv- 
ices to France—that strength of morale 
which they themselves assert has swept 
into them, the eager pride with which 
they strive to do their duty, their loy- 
alty to their comrades and the cause 
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they believe to be just. It is this note 
of a spiritual awakening which lifts 
Mr. McConnell’s book out of the class 
of the adventure narrative. 


The Campaign Diary of a French Officer, by 
René Nicolas. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$1.25. Flying for France. by J McCon- 
ell. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP A FAILURE? 

In Government Telephones Prof. 
James Mavor of the University of 
Toronto gives a history and critical 
examination of the experience of Mani- 
toba, Canada, with the public owner- 
ship and operation of the telephone sys- 
tem of the Province. The early develop- 
ment of the service was promoted by 
the Bell Company, beginning about 
thirty-five years ago. The government 
purchase was made in 1908 and Prof. 
Mavor contends that his thorough ex- 
amination of the Government’s work 
shows indubitably that the public own- 
ership has been a practical failure. He 
declares “the management has been 
ineconomical, the enterprize has been 
handicapped by political intrigue,” and 
“the obligations of the public have been 
enormously increased without adequate 
compensatory advantages.” Strangely 
enough, the author holds that these de- 
fects cannot be eradicated. They are 
necessary accompaniments of govern- 
ment ownership! A surprizing induc- 
tion without confirmation. 


Government Telephones, by James Mavor. 


Moffatt, Yard & Co. $1. 

THOUGHT AND MOTION 

In Margaret Floy Washburn’s con- 
tribution to the Vassar Semi-Centen- 
nial Publications, Movement and Men- 
tal Imagery, are brought together the 
results of hundreds of experiments and 
observations on the thesis that the di- 
rect reaction to stimulation is move- 
ment; sensation (as a state of con- 
sciousness) and other “mental” proc- 
esses being secondary effects of move- 
ments or of tendencies to movement. 
To the layman this thesis becomes in- 
telligible when he reflects upon the fact 
that he cannot “think” of the spoken 
word bubble with his mouth wide open; 
or upon the changing facial expression 
of a person reading a dramatic tale 
to himself; or upon the strains and 
stresses of his own muscles when he 
recalls an incident that had aroused his 
anger. There is practical application of 
these theories in methods of teaching 
and in discovering the mental attitudes 
most favorable to the efficient conduct 
of our everyday affairs. 


Movement and Mental Imagery, by M. F. 
Washburn. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


THE GREAT WAR 

Hardly more than a magazine article, 
Paul D. Cravath’s little book, Great Bri- 
tain’s Part, makes clear methods of organi- 
zation and the way work is done behind the 
British lines. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.) 
The Boy’s Life of Lord Kitchener, by 
Harold F. B. Wheeler, is a straightforward 
narrative of the stirring events of “K of 
K’s” distinguished career, and can be read 
with equal interest by grown-ups. There are 
many characteristic anecdotes which show 
Lord Kitchener to have been a real soldier. 
(I. Y. Crowell Company, $1.50.) 


From Dartmouth to the Dardanelles is 
the stirring narrative of a boy of fifteen 


me 








Installation of “Standard” Fixtures—Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Point With Pride to Your Wash Room, Too 


V THEN you speak of modern, sanitary factory conditions, remember that 

there is no one place in a factory plant where such conditions are so em- 
phasized and show to such preat advantage as in the wash rooms. Consider the 
illustrations above and below. Where cleanliness and wholesomeness such as 
this prevail, production increases, costs decrease and extra profit results. 


Let us send you our interestin3, book, “Factory Sanitation,” to bring, before you 


the important points about omnes Fg 
service men 30 into the matter wit 





lumbin}, equipment. 
you definitely to help you decide on the 


Then let one of our ' 


particular equipment ezactly suited to your needs. 


“Standard” Fixtures 
for Factory Efficiency 


Likewise the complete, up-to-date line for Bath, Kitchen and Laundry is 
“Standard”. Talk to your plumber about these goods. Look for the Green 


“Steuderd” Showrooms and Service Stations: 


and Gold label. 


NEW YO 


RK 5W. 3 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) 
covss 50 B 


PHILADELPHIA... 
WASHINGTON, SOUTHERN BLOG, 


35 Ww. LOS ANGELES...671 MESQUIT 
LOUISVILLE...... 319 W. MAIN 
NASHVILLE...... 3158. TENTH 
NEW ORLEANS. .846 BARONNE 
HOUSTON...PRESTON & SMITH 
DALLAS. 1200-1206 JACKSON 


1st 


ROAD 


1215 WALNUT 


— nd PITTSBURGH......... 106 SIXTH SAN ANTONIO....212 LOSOYA 
. CHICAGO...... 14-30N. PEORIA FT. WORTH.828-830 MONROE - 
ST. LOUIS...... 100 N. FOURTH TORONTO, CANADA........... 
CLEVELAND....... 4409 EUCLID —neeeesesseees 59 E. RICHMOND 
CINCINNATI.......- 633WALNUT HAMILTON, CAN...........+++ 
3 TOLEDO.......... B11-B21 ERI ——_ncccccccccccce 20 W. JACKSON 
it COLUMBUS,.243-255 S. THIRD SAN FRANCISCO...........+++ 
r= CANTON, 1106 SECONDST.N.E, =... eee eeeee 149-55 BLUXOME 
a YOUNGSTOWN. .......+--seeeeee DETROIT OFFICE...........++ 


Installation—U. S. Ball 
Bearing Mf3. Co., ChicaZo ERIE 


If interested in plumbing fixtures 
for free copy of _ 


WHEELING....3120-30 JACOBS 
12 


eecesecesses HAMMOND BLOG. Z 


KANSAS CITY,..RIOGE ARCADE } 
8 W. TWELFTH 


for domestic use, write 


‘Standaru’ 1 lumbing Fixtures for the 























me.” Also new Sink Booklet. a 

Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Department F-M Pittsburgh, Pa. FFEIFFFEFFIFE 
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who joined the British navy at the out- 
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The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


GREEN WICH CONN. 





The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 
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CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
White and 


fancy colored 
kid shoes and 
cloth uppers 
are not hard to clean if you use 
Carbona. Ready to wear instantly. 
Carbona cannot explode 
15c 25c 50c $1 At all druggists 
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F Prove First That che 


J.R.W.is Your Cigar 


I know that men’s tastes 
for cigars differ. That's 
why I don’t want you to 
trust my taste. Before you 
buy a box of my J. R. W. 
cigars I want you to prove 
to yourself first that the 
J. R. W. cigar is the kind 








you like. 
Try Them Free 
Simply send me your 


name and address on your 
letterhead or business card 
together with Io cents to 
partially cover expense of 
packing, postage and rev- 
enue and I will forward you 
these cigars to try. 

If you like them send me 
$2.60 for the full box of 
fifty. If you don’t, they 
have cost you nothing. 


A Remarkable Value 


In my J. R. W. I am 
offering you a Io cent cigar 
for 5 cents. I am able to 
do this because you are buy- 
ing direct from me. All in- 
termediate profits are wiped 
out. You pay for straight 
tobacco value—nothing else. 
And J. R. W. cigars are always 
fresh. They come straight from 
the factory to you. No standing 
on shelves or in cases until that 
delightful taste is lost. Write 
me today for your free smokes. 


Exact Size 
}. ROGERS WARNER 


231 Lockwood Bldg. 
Buffalo, ae 








ETAIN the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of youth—quicken your 
interest in the affairs of every day 
life— enjoy the rejuvenating influ- 
ence of new things— DRESS UP! 
And because Boston Garters do 
their important work unseen, don’t 
let them be the last things you think 
of. Follow your natural impulse and 
keep them fresh and lively. The 
added comfort repays you. 


= 


Take home a new pair today 


Boston 


Garter 
evenvanene (epee 


26c. 
36c. SOc. 
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The Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 


The Public ts warned not to gur- 

chase Mowers infringing fhe 
Townsend Patent, No, 1,204,519, 
Dec. 19, 1916. 


Cuts a 
Swath 
86 Inches Wide 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 
One mower may be climbing a’ knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, the TriPcex will mow more lawn in a 
day than the best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 

Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 
any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 
three horses and three men. 

Does not smash the grass to earth and 
plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither 


does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in sum- 
mer as does the motor mower, 


Write for catalogue illustrating all types of 
Townsend Lawn Mowers. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 


ORANGE NEW JERSEY 








break of war, until his ship was sunk off 
the Dardanelles. The book shows the { ne, 
munly spirit of a young sailor, who t ‘ies 
to do his duty, learns by mistakes, ani 


is 
ever ready to praise his comrades. (kL. P. 
Dutton & Co., 60 cents.) 

Herbert Bayard Swope’s Inside the (ey. 
man Empire gives the situation in (er. 
muny up to the end of 1916. There is ay 
ably drawn characteristic portrait of (;op-. 
eral von Ludendorff, Germany’s militry 
“Man of Mystery,” and some light thriwn 
or General von Mackensen, who has never 
permitted press correspondents with his 
armies. (The Century Company, $2.) 

In The Deportation of Women and Girls 
from Lille we have the letters of those 
who suffered, with the official protests and 


the German replies. In the letters it 
more than once stated that German officers 
and soldiers refused to carry out the de- 
portation order, and were confined for dis- 
obedience within the fortress of Lille, 
(G. H. Doran Company, 50 cents.) 


In a handy little volume, The British 
Empire at War, Urban H. Broughton ap- 
peals chiefly to his many friends in Amer- 
ica. While these personal friends will read 
it with interest, for others possibly his 
chapter on Finance will be found of timely 

value as containing an up to date reckoning 
of how Great Britain stands in this re- 
spect. (202 Caxton House, Westminster, 
Londen.) 


If there is nothing very new in To Ver- 
dun from the Somme, by Harry E. Brit- 
tain, it is a well written description of 
scenes along the French front, with char- 
acteristic sketches thrown in here and 
there which make both interesting and in- 
structive reading. On the whole, it is en- 
tirely worthy of the complimentary fore- 
word by James M. Beck. (John Lane Com- 
pany, $1.) 


In With the French Flying Corps, Caroll 
I>. Winslow emphasizes the rigorous train- 
ing necessary for a war pilot. What are 
generally regarded as trick air stunts he 
insists must be mastered for a war pilot’s 
safety. He notes many of the perils, with 
some of his own experiences, and has much 
to say of the rapid development of the 
science of “se * (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25 


The Adv Pare of the U-202, by Captain 
Baron Peckelsheim, presents us with a 
“peculiar” sea-faring psychology. It crops 
out in the bombastic manner of our dare- 
devil hero and his stage-strutting crew. 
Compare this stuff with the modest, 
straightforward narrative of a real sailor 
such as Captain Konig of the “Deutsch- 
land!” The book does not bear a single 
German official endorsement. (The Century 
Cempany, $1.) 


STORIES SHORT AND LONG 


In her novel, Undertow, Kathleen Norris 
skilfully describes the influences that cause 
many married couples to live beyond their 
means. The desire to appear to advantage 
in a respected social group can be respon- 
sible for much unhappiness. This book is 
a lantern of warning set on a rock pile! 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25. 


Daybreak is the last ag of Martin 
Nexo’s epic of labor, “Pelle the Conqueror.” 
It is the story of a labor leader but, be- 
yond that, it is the story of labor. Artis- 
tically and socially it is interesting even 
tho one may disagree with the author’s 
theories. The four books ought to be read 
consecutively. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.50.) 


The Spring Song, by Forrest Reid, is 2 
story of the summer vacation of a famil) 
of interesting English children. One oi 
them, a sensitive imaginative lad, is un- 
fortunately influenced by a friendship with 
an organist who has been insane and tor- 
tures the child with ghost stories and mor- 
bid mental suggestion. A book for adults. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.40.) 

The short stories in More Tales by Polish 
Authors, translated by Else C. M. Benecke 
ard Marie Busch, grip from the first to the 
last page by their earnestness and the 
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power of their different authors to portray 
characters quite out of the ordinary. The 
style is exceptionally free from the abrupt- 
ness SO common in Slavic translations. 

Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50.) | 

In The White People, Mrs. Burnett en- 
ters for her a new field, that of the Scot- 
tish second sight. It is a_ beautifully 
vrought piece of work, something more 
lan pretty and amusing. (Harper and 
Lrothers, $1.20.) 

Herbert Jenkins’ Bindle is the story of 
Bindle, the furniture mover, a good fellow, 
vhat the English call “a card,” who is 
narried to a lugubriously pious wife. The 
humor of the book is slap-stick comedy 
ind sometimes it is too obviously planned, 
but parts of it are entertaining. (F. A. 
Stokes Company, $1.35.) 


BIBLE STUDY 


For students of the International Sun- 
day School Lessons comes the Pocket Les- 
son Commentary, by E. W. Thornton. This 
gives much data and many suggestions, cov- 
ering the entire year’s lessons, in vest 
pocket notebook compass. (Cincinnati: The 
Standard Publishing Company, 25 cents.) 

The four gospels interwoven to form a 
consecutive biography is the aim of H. T. 
Sell in the Twentieth Century Story of the 
Christ. For those who do not object to the 
up to date phraseology of the “Twentieth 
Century New Testament,” which is the text 
used. this harmony will be a welcome aid. 
(Ll. H. Revell Company, 60 cents.) 


Another harmony, this not including St. 
John, is The Ministry of Jesus, arranged 
by A. S. Ward in a continuous account. 
The revised version is the text used. There 
are marginal references to the differences 
in the records. This is a most useful and 
satisfactory work, and a pleasant bit of 
book-making. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, $1.) 


The Gospel of John, by Prof. Charles R. 
Erdman, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, is an exposition giving the usual 
traditional materials arranged with special 
reference to the witness of the gospel to 
the person of Christ and to the struggle 
of faith and unbelief. The volume is helpful 
and homiletical, but not _ stimulating. 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 60 
cents. ) 

Using the Bible in Public Address, by 
Ozora 8S. Davis, will be of practical value 
to leaders and teachers in helping them to 
acquire, organize and present Biblical 
truth, adapted to brief addresses at prayer 
meetings, Y. M. C. A. gatherings, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, shop meetings and such gath- 
erings as require short, practical talks on 
religious themes. (The Association Press, 
75 eents.) 

Those using the International Sunday 
School lessons will be especially interested 
in a valuable series of studies of the Gospel 
of St. John. These are prepared by Dr. 
Goodspeed and embody the results of re- 
cent scholarship. The course here issued in 
weekly leaflets is appearing also in the cur- 
rent Biblical World. (American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, University of Chi- 
cago, 50 cents.) 


Delightful and full of suggestions are the 
short talks by Dr. Charles Reynolds 
Trown in The Master’s Way. These form 
a series of studies in the synoptic narra- 
tives. The aim is not to present a life of 
Jesus, but to interpret the more significant 
actions and utterances of the Master in 
their bearing upon present-day needs and 
experiences. (Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 


The Gospel of Jesus, critically recon- 
structed from the earliest sources by Clay- 
ton R. Bowen, is a splendid addition to 
the helps for studying the content of primi- 
tive Christianity. The author works on the 
basis of the two source theory of the 
Bynoptics. His reconstruction is the out- 
come of a careful study of the many intri- 
cate problems involved. This should be in 
the hands of every New Testament teacher. 











The Four-Fold 
MN) Protection of 
r4| KAHN Pressed 
‘4 Steel Beams 













































Protectionfrom fire! From vermin! From decay! Fromplaster 
cracking! For these four reasons alone, it pays to use KAHN 
PRESSED STEEL BEAMS and STUDS. 

KAHN PRESSED STEEL BEAMS are quickly set in place, re- 
quiring no forms, centering or special equipment. Light in weight, easily 
handled. Each beam reaches the building site complete, cut to length, and 
ready for placing. HY-RIB metal lath for the concrete and plaster is 
easily attached by merely bending down the prongs in the steel members. 

In stores, apartment houses, schools, hospitals, hotels, factories—in all buildings, 
large and small, Kahn Pressed Steel assures permanent construction for floors and par- 
titions—economical in cost and simple to erect. No breeding place for vermin. 
No decay with constant expense for repairs. No danger from fire—no ruined 

decorations from plaster cracking. This 
is the fourfold protection of Kahn Pressed 
Steel. 

Before building, write for our sugges- 
tions and catalog—no obligation on your 
part. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Dept. B-24 Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
































Kahn Building Products for modern permanent ‘ 
KAHN construction cover Reinforced Concrete in 
Building all its phases; Steel Window Sash of every 
‘Gite = type; Metal Lath for plaster and stucco; 

ay Pressed Steel jcists a studs; All-Steel 
Buildings of panel units, etc. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Germs of Lo LY. = PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


9. On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
They re Neither Plant Nor Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York oa Philadelphia, 
Animal—But Alive! Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors, 
Used in Bulgzria, the Caucasus, and hte ay so eng Fane d autek ana - a et “ 
2 ny cratts, rdening. utorin esire . ason. 
Arabia to ferment-the snappy milk Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, 4 
beverages known as Koumis, Mat- 
zoon, etc., loug celebrated for their 


healthful and ‘nutritive properties. C AMP PO-NE-M AH =. 


Metchnikoff attributed the remark- 
Owned and Directed by 





































able longevitv of these peoples to 
the use of this beverage. These 
nitural cultures are treasured in fam- 











ilies and banded on from generat‘on 








ion. fu fer 
> Sere ache’ bine Ue took poe eabaite enter ene NEW YORK PHYSICIAN 
with use. Write for wonderwl free booklet. We Ge . 
KOUMESE-KULTURE CO. i Assistance o 
300 Colfax Bldg., Denver, Colo. a Carefully Selected Staff 
— 4 Spectacle Lakes, Kent, Conn. 











Amid Beautiful Litchfield Hills 


Under Strict Medical Supervision. 
Land and Water Sports. 

Wooden Bungalows of Latest Type. 
Perfect Water Supply, Artesian Well. 
Only Ninety-five Miles from New York. 
Unrivaled Location and Scenery. 


Booklet, Miss G. W. ALLEN, 117 W. 12th 8t., New York 





Red or “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate prices. 


fear 9] 










Two Sizes 
4% and 53 ins. 
Extra size, 8 in. (black 
only) $1.25. Your name 
in gold inlay 35c. FREE— 

liberal supply of ink with retail 
orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO. 27 Thames St., New York 
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(Boston: Beacon Press, $1.) 
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MT. KINEO HOUSE 


On Moosehead Lake, Me. 


A vacation of wonder- 
ful contrasts. A luxurious 
summer hotel on a great 
inland sea in the heart of 
the Maine Woods. 


Unique combination of 
real outdoors, summer sports 
andsociallife—game-fishing, 

olf, tennis, canoe-trips, rid- 
ing, hunting. La yacht 
club on inland waters. 
Famous cuisine. 














VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 115: New York 


The Vacation Land 


MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX. 


J 


> 
| 
i} 
i 








WHITE MOUNTAINS 
of New Hampshire 


Mile-high mountains, hun- 
dred mile views, golf near the 
clouds, everysummer sport, glo- 
rious air, delightful social life. 





Superb hotels, comfortable 
boarding houses, 
Through train service from 
Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Send for Booklet C. 














VACATION BOOKS 


Complete information about 
the best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in White Mountains, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Lakes and Woods, 
Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, 
Bar Harbor. 


Send for Booklet B, State region you prefer 

















SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: s,s, '= 


echolarly service. 
Avenue, New Y 





~~ Ker g 


o 
Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 
390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 
Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike and attractive hotels 
in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Send for our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Westorn end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


Rose Valley Sanitarium 


Media, Penna. 


A sanitarium for the treatment of 

all non-communicable diseases by 

Osteopathy and allied physio- 

logical methods, which in- 

clude Scientific Dietetics, 

Milk diet, Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity, etc. 


Booklet on request. 


Rose Valley Sanitarium 
Box C, Media, Penna. 




















421. Mrs. B. W. R., Maine. “Is a woman of 
45 too old to begin a new career? My children 
are nearly grown, my household duties less, the 
years to come do not beckon as they should. | 
have always longed to be a musician, lecturer, 
writer or reform leader. Is it too late for an 
independent life work?” 

No. A strong enough longing makes the 
words “too late” look foolish. Many of the 
world’s greatest deeds were performed by men 
and women past fifty. The most famous inven- 
tors, philosophers, bankers, scientists, mer- 
chants of today are “old” men—and the young- 
est in the place! Women! Jane Addams, Ella 
Flagg Young, Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Harri 
man, Mrs. Sage, hundreds more, have accom- 
plished their best work after your age, forty- 
five. 

Suggestions. Focus on writing or speaking— 
musical technique is too hard to learn at forty- 
five. Get books of Cornaro, Bennett, Fletcher, on 
art of keeping young. Study your new profession 
by mail courses. Join women’s clubs, for larger 
outlook on life. Do prison, hospital, charity or 
welfare work, and deepen your sympathies. Let 
your husband guide, but not repress you. Take 
mazagines that specialize in your field. Culti- 
vate persistence—your progress may be slow. 
Read the lives of great women. 


422. Mrs. H. L. C., California. “Kindly tell 
me where to procure the following labor-saving 
devices, mentioned in one of your efficiency 
articles: (a) The electric washing machine, 
ironing machine, dish-washer; (b) the sanitary 
window ventilator; (c) the safety clothes line; 
(d) the meat perforator.” 

Always inquire first of your local dealers— 
encourage home ‘trade and solve your own 
problem at the same time. If your city stores 
(electrical supply and household furnishing) do 
not keep the articles desired, consult the fol- 
loing: ; 

(a) Western Electric Company, Chicago; 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland; H. L. Barker, 
Binghamton, New York; The Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa. 

(b) Perfect Window Ventilator Company, 
Wood street, Pittsburgh; Continental Company, 
Detroit; Window Ventilator Company of Amer- 
ica, North Dearborn street, Chicago. 

(c) Silver Lake Company, Newtonville, Mass- 
achusetts. 

(d) Meat Cutlery Company, South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


423. Dr. S. A. L, New York. “I would thank 
you to give me the names of a. few modern books 
that teach the science of optimism.” 

Every man has to teach himself to be an 
optimist. There are books, however, to give you 
a fine start; among them “Health and Happi- 
ness,” by Bishop Samuel Fallows; *“*Power, Peace 
and Plenty,” by Orison Swett Marden; “ Just Be 
Glad,” by Christian D. Larson; “Culture of 
Courage,” by Frank Channing Haddock; “In 
Tune with the Infinite,” by Ralph Waldo Trine: 
and my own “How to Be Happy,” recently pub- 
lished in a new collection of efficiency mono- 
graphs. , 

A basic truth of psychology is that every 
man is helped most by the teacher he trusts 
most. We believe you would specially enjoy the 
optimistic writings of other physicians—Drs. 
Dubois, Schofield, Walton, Saleeby. For all these 
books write Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York. 


424, Mr. E. P. P., Indiana. “I am_ contem- 
plating taking a course of Commercial Illus- 
trating by correspondence. I would like to know 
if you recommend the I. C. S. at Scranton, 
Penna., for such a course.” 

The I. C. S., being a pioneer in mail teaching, 
has a fine reputation, well deserved. You would 
probably make no mistake in studying any 
course of the I. C. S. in line with your true vo- 
cation. 

But we cannot guarantee any course, book, 








product or institution, for the individual reader, 
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4gaHE INDEPENDENT Corporation announces that 
ee it has enlarged the Department of Motor Progress to 
meet even more completely than before the demand 

’ for full and accurate information on the subject of 
Passenger Cars, Accessories and Motoring Problems. 


Ask the Director of this service anything you want to know 
about cars and their economical operation. He has his finger 
on the industry. He knows which are the new—and useful 
—accessories. Also he can guard you against useless, wasteful 
expenditures. Perhaps your car is costing too much to run. 
Tell the Director of our Passenger Car Service the facts and 
he will most likely be able to find the leak. He will tell you 
how to apply the remedy, what tools to use, what materials to 
buy and where to get them. 





The only thing the Passenger Car Service will not-do for you 
is to draw comparisons between cars of different makes. The 
Director will give you full information regarding any of them, 
but he cannot compare them for you. 


A PASSENGER CAR CHECK LIST 


has been prepared which will be supplied to any reader of The 
Independent who asks for it. It will serve at once as a guide 
to motor car buying and maintenance, and as a reminder of 
questions to ask. 


Send for your Check List today. Fill it out carefully and mail 
it to our Passenger Car Service. You will receive a thorough 
report on any questions you may ask. Write 
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THE INDEPENDENT PASSENGER CAR SERVICE 
119 West Fortieth Street ~ - - New York 
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What He Least 
Expected 

By Holworthy Hall 

A young Harvard 
man enters on a mys- 
terious work, to go 
where he is sent, col- 
lect information, hold 
his tongue, and ask 
no questions. It 
sounds easy. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 





Holworthy Hall 





The Tiger’s Coat 
By Elizabeth Dejeans 


A refugee from Bel- 
gium, knows Mexico 
like a book, and is an 
actress to the tips of 
her fingers. Surround 
her with the allure of 
mystery and we have 
a heroine who prom- 
ises interest and com- 
mands attention. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 




















Elizabeth Dejeans 




















Henry Kitchell Webster 


The Thoroughbred 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 
Who wrote 

The keal Adventure } 

The young thorough- | 
bred wife takes a hand 
and with unaided courage 
wins the struggle with 
adversity. 

IUustrated, $1.35 net 











Arthur 8. Roche 


Plunder 


By Arthur *. Roche 
Author of Loot 
The author of Loot has 








New York 






































gone that cracking story ae 
one better. Read the has put forth. “Puy 
book, for a big surprise Holden.—N. y. Times. 
awaits you 2 

Illustrated, $1.35 net | #0 the core. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Publishers Indi 


Irving Bacheller’s 


The Light in the Clearing 


The most important piece of fiction he 
It is as good as Eben 






























Ring W. Lardner 


, 

Gullible’s Travels, &. 
By Ring W. Lardner 
It doesn’t seem possi- 

ble that there is anyone 

anywhere who can read 
these pages and fail to 
get a laugh out of every 
one of them. 

Illustrated, $1.25 net 




















































Porter Emerson Browne 


Someone and Somebody 


By Porier Em.rson Browne 
This is a Romance of 
Pure Delight and Differ- 
ence. King Solomon to 
the contrary, it is a New 
Thing under the Sun. 
The author is a spin- 
ner of yarns, a master of 
the unexpected, a satirist 
of society. $1.35 net 


It is American 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 























MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One Dol- 
lar. A complete Harmony and Exposition of 
the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire meaning. May we send 
you description; or, the book, postpaid, for $1 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Enfaula, Ala. 
WILL 
You ‘The 


What 25c BRING 
The little matter of 


Nation’s Capita 25e in stamps or 


coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints allthe news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowinits24thyear. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $ia 
year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 























FROM 


appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briely— 
hereitis atlast. Send only 28S¢ to show that you mightlike such 
@ paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks, The 25c 
does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 

The » Box 80, Washington, D. 


Address 


| 
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YOUR TOWN IN 
WAR 


What is your community doing to 
carry into effect the proclamation of 
President Wilson urging the enlistment 
of all Americans in a great Service 
Army ? 

The Countryside wants to hear just 
what concrete work—organization, drill, 
relief, co-operative gardening, food con- 
servation—is being done today in your 
suburb or village by the people as a 
community. 

Five Dollars will be paid on accept- 
ance for every letter on this subject we 
consider good enough to publish. 

Be terse, accurate, and direct, and 
don’t take over five hundred words to 
tell your story. Photographs help. 


Address 
The Editor of THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


— 


as we have often stated. We urge upon yoy 
moreover, to obtain all descriptive litera: we 
from other schools that offer similar courses - 
and not to join any till you have compared ull, 
If you don’t know where to find other co: 
in commercial art, apply for information 
Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Building, New York. 


rses 
to 
Woolworth 





425. Mr. L. H. O., Argentine Republic 
there such a thing as a dictionary of word 
contrary meanings? If so, p'ease give me 
name and address of bookseller?” 

One of the most popular books of antonyms 
to fill your need is James C. Fernald’s “Eng! sh 
Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions” (price 
$1.62 by mail), to be had from Efficiency Pub. 
gd Company, Woolworth Building, 

ork, 


Is 
of 


ne 


<7 
New 


426. Miss S. H., Pennsylvania. “Please tell me 
(a) if Eugene Christian’s “Little Lessons in 
Correct Eating” are reliable; and (b) your opin- 
ion of Good Health Magazine, and the books of 
the Battle Creek System, especially “‘Colon Hy- 


giene’—do you know of any better books 
health subjects ?” we 


(a) We are told that Mr. Christian has had 
the largest experience of any food specialist in 
teaching diet by correspondence. This fact alone 
proves exceptional merit—the greatest is usv- 
ally the best. However, we do not entirely agree 
with any single school of diet. The founders of 
any school or system are nearly always a little 
prejudiced, unconsciously and unintentionally; 
—the health seeker must compare many sys- 
tems, and find, or make, one that fits him. 
Read the “Little Lessons,” but in applying 
them, follow your own judgment and instinct. 

(b) We do not know of a better book on 
the particular subject than “Colon Hygiene.” 
Other good publications are by Dr. A. B. Jame- 
son, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, Bernarr Macfad- 
den. Particulars from Efficiency Publishing 
Company. The Battle Creek books are well 
worth studying, and probably 80 per cent true. 
But don’t become a devotee, don’t swap your 
backbone for a book. 


427. Mr.-N. R. W., Kansas. “I am a young 
man of twenty, co!lege sophomore in liberal art: 
course, expect to be civil engineer. (a) Should 
I leave the college and begin at once engineer- 
ing studies? (b) If I complete course here, 
could I not find vacation work in engineering 
somewhere ?” 

(a) Why not finish your course in some uni- 
versity having a good school of engineering, 
and combine classical and technical studies? 
Better take your degree, unless financially com- 
pelled to leave college; but don’t spend all your 
time on purely cultural studies. You can learn 
the rudiments of civil engineering by home 
reading, if necessary, but only as a last resort. 

(b) Probably—at salary nothing, or next to 
nothing. Go over back Question Box files, for 
answers along this line—several have appeared 
since your letter came; or write Efficiency Pub- 
lishing Company, Woolworth Building, New 
York, for list of publications and institutions 
of possible advantage. 

We would urge you, and all inquirers, to fol- 
low the Question Box answers regularly, as your 
problems may often be partially met in replies 
to other readers. And preserve back files for 
possible use later. 





428. Mr. A. A. R., Minnesota. “Your recent 
Question Box answer about the need for a new 
educational system just hits me too. Why don’t 
you outline a plan for the system you have 
mentioned ?” 

Because the time is not ripe. A common p:y- 
chological blunder is to announce what you : 
going to do before you are able to do it. 1 
time to share a promise with the public is w! 
you have made it a performance. A large amou::t 
of preliminary work is necessary to the exe: 
tion of our plan. 

Meanwhile, the article on The American i 
in last December 18 Independent may stimu! 
thought. How many schools in the United Stat 
prepare a boy to meet the twenty-five points 
the test chart we gave? Examine the differs 
charts in my book “Efficient Living,” ask te 


|} same question, and you begin to realize how 


far we must go to arrive at efficiency in el 
cation. 

“Schools of Tomorrow,” by John and Evelyn 
Dewey (price $1.50), sold by Efficiency Pub- 
lishing Company, will give you a good idea of 











what is being done in educational reform. 
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The 
Market 
Place 


THE MARKET FOR STOCKS 


The week opened, on the last day of 
April, with a dull and narrow stock 
market, and only 321,000 shares were 
sold on the New York Exchange, the 
smallest number in more than two 
months. Restraint was due to uncer- 
tainty in the minds of investors and 
traders concerning the coming new 
taxes, the. great issue of bonds and 
war conditions in Europe. Reports of 
several railroad companies for March 
showed comparative increases of gross 
revenue, with decreascs of net, owing 
mainly to the additional cost of the 
eight-hour law. Unexpected reports 
that Mexico was inclined to stand with 
the United States against Germany 
raised the price of Mexican Petroleum 
shares by 4 points, and motor stocks 
were strong, but as a rule the day’s 
gains were fractional. More than one- 
fifth of the business was done in Steel 
shares, with an advance of %. In a 
broader market on Tuesday, the Ist, 
the price tendency was downward. 
Statements made at Washington by 
Lord Percy and others about the sub- 
marine menace were depressing, and 
railroad shares declined when it be- 
came known that the companies had 
been asked by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to say whether they were 
willing to limit their dividends during 
the war. An advance of 2 points for 
International Mercantile Marine ap- 
peared to have been caused by a pre- 
vailing belief that our Government’s 
use of the seized German ships might 
prevent the commandeering of similar 
American vessels. A large majority of 
the price changes were small; 99,000 
Steel shares were sold, with a net gain 
of only %. 

Losses were larger on the 2d, appar- 
ently on account of official comments 
and predictions relating to submarine 
warfare and some anxiety about Rus- 
sia. The downward movement contin- 
ued on the 3d, when greater activity 
was shown and 848,000 shares changed 
hands. Net reductions for railroads and 
war order company stocks were from 
1 to 3 points. Steel shares (238,000 
sold) were lower by 1%. Again the 
depression was due to pessimistic opin- 
ions about the war, the work to be 
done in it by the United States, the 
submarine danger, and the effect of 
coming heavy taxes. On this day the 
offering of $2,000,000,000 bonds of 
the great Liberty loan drew a very 























The title of Mr. H. G. Wells’ new book is 
God, The Invisible King 














large number of applications or sub- 





Mr. Britling Saw It Through 


because he discovered God! 
Mr. Britling said: 


“Religion is the first thing and the last 
thing, and until a man has found God and 
been found by God he beginsat no begin- 
ning, he works to no end.” 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Book 


God, The Invisible King 


is the full religion of ‘‘ Mr. Britling,” the re- 
ligion that has sprung up out of the ruins of 
the devastated countries of Europe and is 
now glowing in the hearts and minds of all 
Americans, giving us untold strength for hero- 
ism and courage for sacrifice. 


Mr. Wells Says: 


“The time draws near when mankind 
will awake...and then there will be no 
nationality in all the world but human- 
ity,and no king, noemperor, nor leader, 
but the one God of mankind.”’ 


























America is fighting for this God! 


God, The Invisible King 


“The Religion of Mr. Britling” 
Now Ready at all Bookstores, $1.25 





MR. WELLS’ OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through Italy, France and Britain at War 


Now 26th Edition, $1.60 Now 8th Edition, $1.50 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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The Simplest 
ay 
to End a Corn 


ECIDE now to mas- 
ter your corn for- 
ever. Let today’s 

corn be the last. Blue-jay 
will free you from the 
most painful corn. Apply 
one of these soothing plas- 
ters tonight. Pain ends. 
In 48 hours the corn dis- 
appears. Only Blue-jay 
gives this insurance. Par- 
ing is temporary. Harsh 
liquids are dangerous. 
Millions of corns are ended the 
Blue-jay way. Most corns re- 
quire but one application. An 
occasional stubborn one, two 
orthree. Try the gentle, sim- 
ple Blue-jay way tonight. You 
will never be the victim of 
corns ag 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
ley manny al ey 








6 TIME CERTIFICATES 


Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free> 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 


MONTANA 
4 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5.000 by 
@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
ame of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
oubt. 


New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


scriptions from all parts of the coun- 


_|try, and it could be seen that success 


was assured. The books will be closed 
on June 15 and the bonds will be 
ready for delivery two weeks later. 
This favorable response to the Govern- 
ment’s invitation seemed to have no 
weight in the stock market. Prices of 
railroad shares may have been affected 
by the address of President Daniel Wil- 
lard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, at the conference of Gover- 
nors in Washington, concerning new 
plans for railroad service. By reducing 
the number of passenger trains it is 
expected that 4000 of the 14,000 pas- 
senger locomotives will be released for 
freight work. Preference will be given 
to coal, iron and agricultural imple- 
ments, and the filling of orders for new 
domestic equipment will be deferred in 
order that our manufacturers may 
promptly satisfy the wants of Russia 
and France. 


WHEAT AT HIGH PRICES 

After passing the two-dollar mark, 
which was reached on April 4, the price 
of wheat has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Two weeks later there were 
sales in the Chicago market at $2.42, 
and on the 3d the price rose to $2.80. 
Considerable quantities have been sold 
for immediate delivery at $3.04. When 
Canada removed her import duty of 
10 cents a bushel, two or three weeks 
ago, wheat figures in Chicago sharply 
declined. As our own duty automatic- 
ally disappeared, the door was open, 
and shipments of Canadian wheat to 
our northwestern mills and markets 
were expected. But Canada’s surplus 
is small, like our own, and nearly all 
of it is controlled by the British Gov- 
ernment, and the price at Chicago soon 
resumed its upward march. There is a 
similar movement in the Canadian mar- 
ket. At Winnipeg the price additions 
were 33 cents on the 2d, and 30 more 
on the 3d, when for a time the prevail- 
ing rate was $3.05. 

According to the estimates of crop 
experts in the West, the fields in the 
winter wheat states where the plants 
were killed amount to 9,900,000 acres, 
or nearly 25 per cent of the land in 
which seed was placed. Recent im- 
provement of the plants that survived, 
caused by favorable weather, may 
raise the Government’s estimate of out- 
put from 430,000,000 to 480,000,000 
bushels. Unfortunately, the desired 
and greatly needed increase of spring 
wheat acreage has not been made. 
There is a gain of 7 per cent in Min- 
nesota, but the two Dakotas show a 
reduction, which in South Dakota is 
reported to be 17 per cent. Farmers 
there are said to have been ‘restrained 
by shortage of labor and the high cost 
of seed and farm machinery. There is 
danger that the entire crop will be no 
larger than last year’s, and that the 
quantity harvested will be only enough 
to supply the home demand. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, quarterly, 
first preferred and original preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable May 15. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 











quarterly, 3 per cent, payable June 1 








Hernia Need Not 
Keep You From 

our 
Favorite 
Sport 


cise which you 

to enjoy when phys- 
ically sound? ’ 
There is a way by which 
you cun enjoy the sports 
now denied you. It will & 

te found in the Brooks cy, 
Rupture Appliance. Man > 

a rup' person, with this aid, is follow- 
ing, practically all of the pursuits of an 
entirely well individual. 

Because the Brooks Rupture Appliance is made to 
the individual measure of the wearer, it fits per- 
fectly. Because ote fits perfectly it ives complete sup- 


port to the inj portions, permitting, one to enjoy 


any exercise not too violent. Because of its soft 
pneumatic cushion, it flesh and slip- 
ping is impossible. 


Ordered by War Department 





ances have been sold to the War Department, 
never has one to us as unsatisfactory. 
It will be very easy for you to obtain one of these 
appliances on free trial to test its worth. If you are 
not entirely satisfied with it your money will be 

ay sepepees. And the price you will find to 
be remarkably low. , we are a Sanitarium, 
not a factory. 


Use the coupon. Use it now. 





BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 


seu 
490 State Street Marshall, Mich., U.S. A. 





1 should like to receive, in a plain wager and without 
gblicatiog myself in any way, full de concerning the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 
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25 Certifieates t 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence 


ty we have been paying our customers 
ithe hi returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
Jwhich we can recommend after the most Geceab 
investigation. Piease ask for Loan List 
it also for 
___ 








DIVIDENDS 





PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 11 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 45 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per shure 
upon the full-paid First Preferred and Original 
Preferred Capital Stock of the company for the 
period commencing February 1, 1917, and ending 
April 30, 1917, will be paid by checks mailed 
May 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3:°0 

o’clock P. M., April 30, 1917. 
San Francisco, California, April 30, 1917. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYFRS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 26, 1917. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common stock o! 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, pay 
able on June Ist, 1917, to Common stockholders 
of record at the close of business on May 15t! 
1917, Checks will be mailed. 


T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE Board of Directors of The American Cotto 

Oil Company, on May 1, 1917, declared a semi 
annual dividend of three per cent. upon t! 
Preferred Stock, and a quarterly dividend of on 
per cent. upon the Common Stock of the Company 
both payable June 1, 1917, at the Banking How 
of Winslow, Lanier & (o., 59 Cedar Street, Ne 
York City, to holders of record of such stock : 
the close of business on May 15, 1917. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company wi!! 
not be closed. 


WILLIAM 0. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
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ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 





Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-mark: and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient f 
service through Branch Stores in leading a 














FACTORY 





REBUILT 
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cities. Send for latest booklet. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St., Corner Clarendon 
Facing Copley Square ng Mass 
Plan, Single Rooms, $1.50 up, with bath, $2.00 up. 
Eurcpouble Room. $2.50 ap, with bath, $3.00 up.” 
American P - = = = = $4.00 per day up 
FRED. E. JONES, Proprietor 


CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 

silver or Platinum. Jewelry new or broken. Magneto 

Points, We send cash by return mail and hold your goods 10 

days. Wewill return them at our expense if our offer is returned 
isfactory. Established 1899 


as y- le 
Liberty Refining Co., 432C Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DEBATING 
SOCIETIES 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The Death Penalty. 
Price Maintenance. 











l[nsurv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















INSURANCE AND THE WAR 


The entrance of the United States 
into war with a foreign power affects 
insurance contracts of all kinds. The 
hazards of war are risks not contem- 
plated nor accepted by insurance com- 
panies up to the time we became a 
belligerent. The premium rates of none 
of them included those hazards. As a 
result, a new set of conditions is set up 
which must be met by supplementary 
agreements, involving the payment in 
most cases of additional premiums and, 
in some instances, even of the canccl- 
lation of the policy. 

As all the companies in the various 
branches have not as yet agreed to 
take concerted action, I would advise 
all policyholders to keep in close touch 
with the companies, thru the agents 
and brokers of the latter, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining exactly what the 
position of each insurer is, in order 
that compliance therewith may be made 
and, as far as possible, preserve the in- 
tegrity of their policies as contracts of 
indemnity. 

By way of illustrating my meaning 
on this point, let us consider the pro- 
vision to be found in all standard form 
fire insurance policies exempting in- 
surers from losses incurred as the re- 
sult of public disturbances. I quote 
from the New York form: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
loss caused directly or indirectly by in- 
vasion, insurrection, riot, civil war or 
commotion, or military or usurped 
power, or by order of any civil au- 
thority.” 

At the time this is written, a fire in- 
surance company is without authority 
to accept the hazards enumerated in 
the exemption recited. They may, as 
the result of recent legislation, insure 
against losses due to explosions and 
bombardment, and I understand that 
an effort is being made to give them the 
privilege of accepting the others. But 
until this is done, it is plain in the lan- 
guage of the contract that conflagra- 
tions due to war waged upon us or in 
our own defense are not covered. 





Minimum Wage Legislation, 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Who Is Responsible for the War? 
Government Owned Merchant Marine. 
Shall We Enlarge the Army? 
Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Military Training for College Students. 
An Embargo on Arms. 

Mexico and the United States, 


Both sides of all these fourteen debates 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. 


| THE INDEPENDENT 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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We are apparently nct in danger of 
attack by enemy land forces, but our 
coast cities may become the prey of 
predatory visits from submersible craft. 
New York has recently enacted a law 
empowering the fire insurance compa- 
nies to grant indemnities against the 
hazards of bombardment, and in Mas- 
sachusetts it has been legal for some 
years. But, as previously indicated, this 
is supplementary to the ordinary pro- 
tection afforded by the regular fire in- 
surance policy. Persons who think they 
should be assured against bombard- 























Renew the beauty of stucco, con- 
crete or brick buildings! Obtain soft- 
hued, uniform tones—rainproof, 
dampproof—a_ lastingly beantiful 
finsh by applying TRUS-CON 
STONE-TEX. 

A liquid cement coating, applied 
with a brush, Devised solely for 
masonry surfaces. Unlike paints, 





























cannt chip, flake or peel off. Fills 
all pores and hair cracks, making the 
wall hard as flint anc sealed against 
moisture. Suitable for new or old 
walls. Furnished in many pleasing 
colors, Stone-Tex is one of the 
famous Trus-Con Wate: proofing and 
Dampproofing products — sufficient 
assurance of qualitv. 

If your brick, stucco, concrete or 
stone building is disfigured or damp 
and unsanitary, use Stone-Tex. 
Write for full information, telling 
your needs. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


124 Trus-Con Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
We specialize in sy el omy 


















































requirements. Write for 
























WANTED 


1000 Book-Lovers 


With paper soaring, with every other 
material increasing greatly in cost—the price of fine 
books is becoming prohibitive. The only remedy is the 
Ben Franklin plan of buying—eliminating all middle- 
men’s profits. 










This pioneer group of co-operative book-lovers—now 
grown tosuch a size that it purchases entire Remainders of 
Editions, Publishers’ Overstocks, etc.—offers its members a 
rare opportunity to secure finest books in sets, de luxe single 
volumes and standard fiction at a mere fraction of publishers* 
prices. To the first thousand book-lovers who qualify for 
membership it offers 


Life-membership, without fees or dues 


and with full privileges—including the bulletins of rare book 
bargains issued to other members. Specimen Bulletins and 
full explanation mailed on request. Act now—applications 
for membership filled in order of receipt. 

Every book brand-new. Best recent novels and juve- 
niles included. (Special Bulletin.) No defective or 
second-hand books offered. Tell us your book desires—we 
meetthem. We send noagents. Note these prices: 


$32.00 Tolstoy, 12 vol., de Luxe, illustrated , . $13.50 











$19.75 Turgenieff, 7 vol., de Luxe edition. . . $6.75 
$50.00 De Foe, 16vol.,deLuxe ...... $12.96 
$45.00 Shakespeare, 20 vol., photogravures . . $9.75 
$51.00 De Maupassant, 17 vol.,de Luxe . . . $8.80 
$3.00 Poland as She is Today, illustrated . . . $1.70 





$6.00 Scott, finest Highland edition, per vol., only $1.25 
$2.50 The Spell of Flanders, color cutsand maps, $1.45 
$2.50 Raphael Book, 54 wonderful illustrations . $1.20 

Our new catalog lists hundreds ot other book bargains— 
choice sets of Stevenson, Hugo, Kipling, Bret Harte, Poe; 
also single volumes, juveniles, gift volumes, etc. Explains 
how you may examine books in your own home before 
purchasing. Today’s best bargains may be gone next 


week. Get that catalog at once 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. D, 437 Presser Building Annex Philadelphi 





















ments, or losses directly arising from 








Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. P 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Sea 
Pines 


tionally favorable for outdoor life. 
Preparatory. 


School of Personality for Girls 
APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 

of efficient womanhood. 
especially for health, character and initiative. 
pine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. 
French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 
Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Person- 


ality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors, Book'et. 
Rev. Thomas Eickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals 


Hygiene and morals observed 
100 acres; 
Climate is excep- 
College 


Music, Culture, Domest'c 


Box P, Brewster, Mass. 











unusually adapted to a -ane and simple out-of-door life. 


mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTIETH YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New York. on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet avove sea level. 


ORK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 

A teacher tor every six boys. 

ATHLEAICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life. 
You are wvitea to come and see Jor yourself, Catalog sent on appiication, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Box 5, New York 


For Boys from 9 to 19. 
Ilealthful, invigorating, 


Each boy studied physically and 











DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 51st YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-— $350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principa: 


GLENDALE COLLEGE GLENDALE. o- 


Suburban to Cincinnati 
Catalogues and information sent young women 
seeking large opportunities. 








New-Church Theolgical School 


48 Quincy Sireet, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theo- 
1 gical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of *he Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
For catalogue and information, address 

lliam L. Worcester, President. 





Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice, 38th 
year opens October 4th. 
Summer Terms: N. Y. University, Uni- 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION versity of Vermont, Boston, Asheville, 
Chicago. List of Ur. Curry’s books (rec- 


ommended by educators) and **Expression” free. 


5. S. Curry, Ph... Litt.D.. President. Coley Sq.. Boston Mass. 








RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE } 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M, Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 





LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 





STUART HALL STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. For- 

merly Virginia Female Insti- 
tute. Founded 1843. Diocesan S hool for Girls in the Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art and 
Expression Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 
pianos Gymnastics and fie'd sports. JANE COLSTON 
HOWARD, A.B., (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ course 

for High School graduates, general and special courses. Domes- 


tic Science. Outdoor sports. 
Edwa 


Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 


but 





HARTFORD ”“ 


Through 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
together 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


these associated schools Hartford offers 


they form one _ interdenominational 











such attacks, will have to equip them- 
sclves with policies for that specific 
purpose. , 

There is one feature in connection 
with the purchase of explosion and 
bombardment insurance on which | 
think I am warranted in cautioning :)y 
readers. It is an emergency service 
which such companies as undertake it 
will provide their customers. I presume 
that those which do undertake it have 
a reasonable expectation of making the 
venture profitable. In truth, as matters 
now look, there seems to be small chance 
of loss. And yet before the war is 
over we may become the victims of a 
number of nasty operations. The com- 
panics are without any experience on 
this line of business and they must nev- 
essarily make what I shall call guess 
rates. How many companies will go in 
for it, I have no idea; but I am afraid 
that, as it seems to be a prctty safe 
gamble, their number include some 
which are not overburdened with net 
surplus, inspired by the hope of big 
profits reaped in a short campaign. | 
would therefore advise the selection of 
only the strongest companies from 
which to buy insurance against explo- 
sions and bombardments. 

So far as I am able to determine, 
none of the companies issuing accident 
and health policies will on any terms 
grant their insurcd permission to un- 
dcrtake any service connected with 
either the military or naval branch of 
the Government. As all of them point 
out, their contracts are not designed to 
cover such hazards, having been bascd 
exclusively on the habits and pursuits 
of civil life. To have made the rates 
adequate in time of peace, in an effort 
to build up sufficient reserves to stand 
the strain of war—an event that might 
never come—would have put the price 
so high as to make it prohibitive. As 
one company observes on that point: 
“It follows, necessarily, that the com- 
panies, not having been paid for such 
insurance, cannot furnish it.” 

If paid for it now, can they furnish 
it to any one going into the war? It 
seems not. Men now holding policies 
who enlist in the army or navy, mem- 
bers of the National Guard and Militia 
upon being mustered into active serv- 
ice, at the front or in training camps, 
will have abandoned the occupations 
under which their premiums were cal- 
culated for others classed in the man- 
ual as “uninsurable.” The companies 
will return to them a pro rata portion 
of their premiums and cancel the con- 
tracts. In most companies travel across 
either the Atlantic or Pacific oceans are 
hazards not now undertaken. 

A number of states have in each com- 
munity a semi-military organization of 
citizens generally known as Home 
Guards. A final decision in respect to 
policyholders performing this class of 
service has not been arrived at. I am 
informed by some managers that they 
are desirous of aiding this movement 
to the fullest extent practicable with 
safety to the financial interests in their 
charge, and that while the members 
of the organizations continue to pursue 
their usual daily avocations, spending 
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put a small fraction of their time in 
guard service, the full coverage granted 
by their policies will be continued. But 
if the service is extended, involving 
exposure to hazards exceeding those 
common to civil life, it may become nec- 
essary to readjust the status of the 
policyholders to the classification of 
poli ce. If they become organized on a 
military basis and are used to quell 
riots or otherwise perform duties inci- 
dent to soldiers, they then become, as 
previously stated, “uninsurable.” 

Citizen civilians—non-combatants— 
killed or injured by bombardments, ex- 
plosions, attacks from the air, land or 
water, or as the result of invasion by 
enemy forces; or those injured in con- 
sequence of insurrections or riots in 
which they are not voluntarily partici- 
pants, will be fully covered by their 
policies. 


T now remains for me to discuss the 
[ite insurance side of this matter. 

Most if not all American life poli- 
cies are incontestable after being in 
force one year. The usual phraseology 
runs: “This policy shall be incontestable 
after one year from the date of its issue, 
except for non-payment of premiums.” 
Some of them contain a war clause to 
the effect that military and naval serv- 
ice in time of war is a risk not assumed 
by the company or covered by the policy 
during the first year (some companies 
make it the first two years), and that 
if the insured shall engage in such serv- 
ice within the time specified the policy 
will become void, any claim under it to 
be limited to the amount of premium 
paid on it. 

We easily conclude from this that the 
vast majority of all the life insurance 
policies in force are now incontestable, 
and that the holders of all which have 
been fully two years in force are free 
to enter the. military or the naval 
service. 

New business in all companies will 
be subject to restrictions in this respect. 
An effort has been made by a few com- 
panies to secure uniformity in the mat- 
ter of extra premium and clause phrase- 
ology, but it has failed and each com- 
pany is now promulgating its own rule 
on the subject. 

The amount of insurance permitted 
to those intending to enter the service 
varies with different companies—run- 
ning from $2000, the lowest yet noted, 
to $5000, the highest. The amount of 
extra premium charged also differs, 
ranging from $25 per $1000 to $100 per 
$1000. 

As already stated, while there is no 
uniformity of action by the companies 
in this matter, the announcement of 
any one company is informative and I 
will therefore briefly paraphrase that 
made by the Metropolitan Life: 

Policies issued on residents of the 
United States prior to date of an- 
nouncement (April 16) are free from 
restrictions as to military or naval 
service in, for, or on behalf of the 
United States. The following clause 
now goes into all policies: 

If the insured within five years of the 
date of this contract shall engage in mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war, this 


contract will remain in full force and effect, 
except as to the provision hereinafter con- 
tained with respect to the total and per- 
manent disability benefits provided the in- 
sured within thirty-one days from the date 
of engaging in such service shall notify 
the .company thereof and shall pay such 
extra premium as the company may deter- 
mnine; the pro rata of such extra premium 
for the remainder of the current contract 
year to be paid within thirty-one days after- 
notice of the amount thereof shall have 
been mailed by the company to the last 
known address of the insured; and suc- 
ceeding extra premiums during the con- 
tinuance of such service to be paid at the 
time that the premiums under the contract 
shall be payable. 

If the insured shall fail to comply with 
the provisions of the preceding paragraph 
as to notice and payment of extra pre- 
miums and shall die while in such service 
or, within six months from termination 
thereof as the direct or indirect result of 
such service the liability of the company 
under this contract shall be limited to the 
reserve theretofore accumulated on such 
contract, based on the American expe- 
rience table of mortality with 34 per cent 
interest. 

Any total and permanent disability pro- 
vision contained in this policy shall become 
inoperative in the event of such service 
within five years, but shall be restored 
after discharge from such service on evi- 
dence of good health satisfactory to the 
company. 

To the company’s regular incontest- 
able clause these words will be added— 
“except for violation of the ‘Restric- 
tions as to Military or Naval Service,’ ” 
meaning the clause preceding. 

For the present, the extra premium 
will be $25 per $1000. Amount of insur- 
ance will be limited to $2000 on mem- 
bers of the National Guard, Militia, 
Naval Reserve, or men contemplating 
enlistment in any branch of the serv- 
ice, premiums payable annually, to- 
gether with extra premium. 

As it is impossible to lay down a 
hard and fast rule for the guidance of 
policyholders in over two hundred com- 
panies, each ‘of which is handiing the 
matter in its own way, I would advise 
every insured person who either in- 
tends to perform military or naval 
service, or who expects that he may 
eventually be compelled as the result of 
a conscription law to respond to the 
call, first to read all his policies care- 
fully for the purpose of getting a com- 
plete understanding of his rights undcr 
them, and to correspond freely with 
their home offices and clear up every 
doubtful point. 

It is particularly important that this 
procedure should be followed carefully 
by every man who may become a part 
of the military or naval forces assigned 
to duty outside the continental limits of 
the United States. 

I know that a great majority of the 
companies will in a spirit of patriotism 
do everything possible in their rela- 
tions with their policyholders to help 
the country’s cause and lighten the bur- 
dens of policyholders, and I have faith 
enough to believe that they will all do 
this. 

But we must remember that their re- 
sponsibilities are now heavily increased 
and that they will be held to a strict 
accountability for the safety of the vast 
funds, aggregating billions, held by 
them in trust for the relief of future 
orphans and widows. 
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Skidmore School of Arts 
SUMMER SESSION 


July second to August eleventh 


Household Arts, Music, Fine Arts, 
Physical Education (preparing 
teachers to fulfill the requirements 
of the New York State Law), 
Secretarial Studies, Languages. 


For catalogue of regular and summer sessions 
dress the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 























Russell Sage — 
of Practical 


Founded by ie. Russell Sage in poo Al with 
Emma Willard 8 hool 

Designed for the vocational and profes- 
sional training of women. Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Indus- 
trial Arts. ~ gy students admitted. 
Address Secreta 

| Russel! Sage College ct "Practical Arts, 





Trov, N.Y. | 


Mercersburg Academy 


OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and 
n a training for college entrance or business. 
SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—-A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal 
attention given to each boy. 
LOCATION —In the country, on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT — Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 13 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Roieane, Mercersburg, Pa. 


N Un IVERSIT Y N 
UMMER SCH 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL” ARTS 
Evanston, Illinois 
Jane 25—August 4, 1917 

Substan*al work leading to Bachelor’s and Master's de- 
grees. Courses in Contemporary History and Liter ture; 
Spanish, French and German; Bacteriology. Chemistry, 
Geology and Mathematics; Sociology, Philosop''y - and 
P-ychology ; and special courses in Education for Teachers, 
Principals and Superintendents. 

A campus of natural beauty along the shore of Lake 
Michigan; tennis courts and Municipal bathing beach on 
the campus. Thirty minutes ride tu the City of Ciicago 
with its Art Galleries, e"™ Social Centers. etc. 
Special rates to Teachers ‘on descr'ptive bulletin address 
The Registrar, 580 University Hall, Evarston, Til, 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Fourteenth Summer Session, June 25 to August 4, 1917 


In the foothills of the Rockies, 
study and recreation. a in n thirty departments, including 
Medicine, Ophth Able Facul'y. Emi- 
ment lectures. Attractive cone for teachers. Tuition low. Liv- 
ing expenses reasonable. Catalogue on application to Registrar. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE ¢ Cuiees Of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

S. Expert Advice free. Want for girs or boys? 
Maintained a, all schools. American Schools 
tion, Times Building, 


Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Normal, Grammar School, 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL Normat, Grammar Schoo!, 


ing, Shorthand, Tyvewriting, Civil Service, Agricultu ral 

Drawing, Domestic Science, Engineering, Automobile Sales- 
manship,. Law, and Real Estate Courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. Membership Fee $10.00; tuition free “ first nee 

For’ Free Tuition Plan’ address, Carnegie College, Roger's, Ohio 








_~ Gymnasium. 








Ideal conditions for summer 








Associa- 
New York, or 1516 











in your own bome during the 
evenings of just 


capacity practically unlimited. Positive 
provf before you euroll. Send for it 


PARAGON INSTITUTE, 401 Coliseum PI., New Orieans, La, 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


The Story of the Week. 

1. Your Current Events Club has asked you to prepare a speech 
in which you will give reasons for or against sending United 
States troops to France in accordance with General Joffre’s 
suggestions. Present the speech. : 

2. One of your friends says that the German U-boats are doing 
slight harm to Great Britain and will soon be defeated; an- 
other friend says they are doing great harm and will soon 
be victorious. Present what you think a reasonable view of 
the situation, basing your remarks upon facts. 

4. Your uncle, who is employed by a bank in Brazil, writes a 
spirited letter concerning recent events in South America. 

eproduce the letter. 

4. One of your relatives, who owns a small farm, visits you 
and says: “Well, how is the war going to affect us farmers?” 
Give your answer. 

5. Your mother says: “I can’t understand where all the money 
is coming from to pay for this war.” Tell your mother all 

ou can concerning war finance. 

té. You hear a boy say: “America hasn’t done a thing in the 
war!” Give him a proper answer based on facts. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Explain the title, “Peace in War Time.” Apply the thought 
to some event in which you have been concerned. 

”. One of your acquaintances says: “I have conscientious 
scruples against war, and I should not be drafted.” Try to 
bring him to a realization of his duty. 

3%. You hear a man say: “The United States ought to settle the 
Nicaragua Case.” What is the Nicaragua Case? 


Right Makes Might. By Samuel Gompers. 

1. A reader says: “This article shows that Samuel Gompers is 

patriotic.””: Show in what way the reader is right. 
M-E-N. By Donaid Wilhelm. 

1. Make a list of the principal thoughts presented in this article. 
Show how each thought has been interestingly or emphatically 
presented. Write a paragraph in which you praise the good 
characteristics of Mr. Wilhelm’s writing. 

2. Write a somewhat similar article concerning S-T-U- 
D-E-N-T-S. 


Digging Their Bit. By R. V. Ingersoll. 

3 e principal of your school has asked you to speak in the 
school assembly on “What School Children Can Do for the 
Country.” Give a short address suitable for the occasion. 

Keeping Down Food Cost. By Harry C. Douglas. 

1. Your mother says: “Isn’t there any way to keep down the 

cost of food?” Tell her what has been done in other lands. 


The Fiske Torpedo-Plane. By Park Benjamin. 
1. You have said: “The Fiske Torpedo-Plane might end the 
war.” Try to prove your statement. 


SECTION II. GRAMMAR. 
1. Select any section of “The Story of the Week.” Give the 
epntex of the first five nouns, the first five verbs or verbals, 
the first five adjectives, and the first five adverbs. 


SECTION III. LITERATURE. 

The New Books. 

1. Explain the following literary terms: clear methods of, or- 
ganization; straightforward narrative; characteristic anec- 
dotes; stirring narrative; characteristic portrait; timely 
value; complimentary foreword; bombastic manner; marginal 
reference ; homiletical. 

2. Your father has offered you as a birthday present any one 
of the books mentioned in “The New Books.” Which book 
will you select? Present reasons that will make your father 
feel pleased by your choice. 


The Little Theater Revolt. i Montrose J. Moses. 
1. What is an “experimental theater”? How does it differ from 
other theaters? What is the purpose of such a theater? 
2. In what ways are experimental theaters likely to aid in the 
better development of the American drama? 


A Number of Things. By Edwin J. Slosson. 

1. Is the writer justified in his criticism of the third stanza of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner”? What suggestion does the 
writer. make concerning “Marching Thru rgia,” “Yankee 
Doodle” and “Dixie”? What thoughts should be exprest in 
a national song? 

2. Write in a series of short paragraphs words that, when put 
into suitable verse, would make a good national song. 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Army or Navy?—“The Business in Hand,” “The Fiske 
Torpedo-Plane,” “Joffre Wants an American Army,” 
st Toll of the U-Boats,” “British Admiralty Criti- 
cized.” 


1. Are you in favor of immediately sending an army into 
Ag: State as fully as you can the reasons for or agains: 
the plan, 

2. “It is true that military operations can constitute only »s 
small part of the tremendous task,” etc. Does this paragraph 
lead you to modify your opinion? 

3. Examine a map of the region bordering on the English Chan 
nel, the North Sea and the Baltic. Where are the chief 
English and German bases of attack and defense? 

4. What is the task imposed by this war on our navy? Wha: 
are the chances of success? 


II. The Isthmian Canal—“The Nicaragua Case.” 

1. Review the history of the relation of the United States to 
jag > gee Canal question from 1850 to 1901. From 1901 
to > 

2. What is the Colombian Case referred to in this editorial? 
The Nicaragua Case? 


3. Study the last paragraph in the editorial. What do you think 
of the suggestion? 


III. Changing Conditions in Germany—“No May Day 
Strikes.” 

1. Make a study of one or more of the following in Germany 
under conditions previous to 1914: (a) the privileges and 
powers of the German Emperor; (b) the powers and limita- 
tions of the Bundesrath and the Reichstag; (c) the chief 
political parties in the Reichstag and the program of each: 
(d) the wers and limitations of the chief ministers of 
state; (e) suffrage and the obligation of every citizen to 
service. 

2. Discuss the changes which seem to be taking place in one 
or more of these institutions. 


IV. Organizing Our Food Supply—“Keeping Down Food 
Costs,” “Digging Their Bit,” ‘“‘Nationalizing Agriculture.” 

1. “State control of food and necessities need not be the delicate 

and difficult problem,” etc. Write out, in as much detail as 
possible, the plan which you think should be put into effect 
now. 

. “Practical socialism has gone a long way indeed in New 
South Wales.” Why is the scheme adopted in the colony 
described as practical socialism? 

3. What are the advantages of the scheme of school gardening 
described in the second article? Has your community done 
anything along this line? 

4. Compare the proposed Congressional legislation for the regu- 
lation of food supply with the measures which have been 
adopted in Australia. 


V. The Labor Element in Industrial Efficiency—“Right 
Makes Might.” 


1. Explain the sentence: “For tools are the basic agencies of 
our civilization.” 


. “Eight hours is long enough for anybody to work.” Prove 


this assertion. 
3. “It has also been established . that good working 
are essential to maximum output.” What 


* 
~~ 


to 


conditions ‘ 
are these good working conditions? Show how they contribute 
to maximum output. 

4. Is there any evidence of a desire in your state to violate the 
principles laid down in this article? 


VI. The New Industrial Revolution—‘M-e-n.” 

1. Compare the condition of the labor market at the present 
time with the condition in 1914. How do you account for the 
condition then and now? 

2. Comment on this quotation: “The farm hand has gone to 
the factory and my crops have gone to the dogs.” 

3. “I should say that our tremendously high prices are due to 
five causes,” etc. Discuss one or more of the five. , 

4. “Such a condition has not confronted Europe since the begin- 
ning of the Industrial Revolution,” etc. Compare the present 
economic situation with that which existed at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

5. What effect is the present situation having on the economic 
position of women? Is the effect likely to prove a permanent 


one? 
6. “Spring, 1917, found the United States in the midst of ap 
industrial revolution.” This sentence sums up the entire arti- 


cle. Make it the topic sentence of your summary of 
article. 
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; Silvertown Govcn rubber making has given birth to more 
, Cord X-cels than 400 brands of automobile tires, the racing season of 1916 
Dp demonstrated that there is but one tire for the SPEEDWAY. 
‘ __ 1. Increased engine Just ONE TIRE with the resilience to produce the 100-mile-an- 
, — : hour pace and the durability to stand the stress of that pace— 
; 2. Smoother riding. SILVERTOWN~—the original and only CABLE CORD tire. 
: 3. Fuel thes Driving solely on Silvertowns, Dario Resta won 
. 4. Speedier. the National Racing Championship of the A. A. A., 
e 5. Coast farther. the only championship awarded to an automobile 
e 6. Start quicker. racing driver. 
7. Easier to guide. And SILVERTOWN equipped cars scored 15,582 
it 8. Give greater mileage. points toward the trophy, to 7,176 points by all 
‘ 9. More resistive against Silvertown’s competitors combined. 
. puncture. Know Silvertown by its Red Double-Diamond trade- 
0 10. Repaired easily and mark—the tire you can not afford to be without. 
er tly. 
ita THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
: Also maker of the famous fabric tires — Goodrich Black Safety Treads 
D 
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